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AN APPRECIATION* 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We are assembled to commemorate the 69th anniver- 
sary of Stephen C. Foster’s death and I think it fitting that 
I should say a few words tonight in his honor. 

We are proud to claim him for Pittsburgh, since he was 
born in what later came to be the borough of Lawrenceville, 
now included in the Bloomfield section of Pittsburgh. His 
father, who was in good circumstances, owned a large farm 
outside the city limits and had it in mind to call the tract 


Fosterville; but at the time it was being laid out, Captain 
Lawrence, of “Don’t give up the Ship” fame, died and Fos- 
ter’s father, who greatly admired the hero, gave the name 
of Lawrenceville to the land; so it happened that Stephen 
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a Stephen C. Foster memoria! recital at which Mrs. Jessie Lucille Low, 
in costume of the period, sang eleven Foster songs and Dr. Heinroth 
played appropriate organ music. The program in full was: I. “In 
Memoriam”, Foerster; II. “Variations on an American Air”, Foster- 
Flagler; III. Five Songs, Foster; “My Old Kentucky Home”; “Come 
Where My Love Lies Dreaming”; “De Glendy Burke”; “Uncle Ned”; 
“Gentle Annie”; IV, An Appreciation; V. Six Songs, Foster, “Massa’s 
in de Cold, Cold Ground”; “Old Dog Tray”; “Old Black Joe”; “Jeannie 
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C. was born in Lawrenceville and not, very appropriately, 
Fosterville. 

Now what is the significance of Stephen C. Foster? Is 
his name writ large in the History of Music? No. You may 
look through the pages of any number of histories of music 
and not find so much as the mention of his name. The great 
masters were interested in grand tonal schemes; he was 
at the other extreme, as it were, the opposite pole in music. 
His work was of modest, unassuming proportions. 


What do we celebrate in him? What then makes him 
important to us? Just this: He was the first national figure 
in American music. I might emphasize it further and say 
that he is the only national figure in American music. 

Take our best American composers, acknowledged in 
musical centres as original thinkers, MacDowell and Parker 
foremost among them. Point out anywhere in their music 
a peculiar American note, different from any European 
mode of thought and expression; on hearing which, no 
matter where you are—in Europe, Asia or Africa—you say 
it is American, as you would when hearing Foster’s “Old 
Folks at Home,” which draws your thoughts to America 
because it is linked to the soil, indissoluble from American 
thought, nature and character. It was Stephen C. Foster 
(and so far only he) who found an idiom that we recognize 
as distinctly American, more American than the “Star 
Spangled Banner”, half the tune of which is English ir 
origin. 

Furthermore Foster’s songs are the only ones, with 
the exception of “Dixie” which are passed from mouth to 
mouth, from generation to generation, traditionally, orally 
and so have become genuine folk-songs, the only ones we 
are able to boast of. They are national] property, part of 
the warp and woof of American thought . 

Nor is this strange. In his songs he celebrated Amer- 
ican landscapes (My old Kentucky Home), American insti- 
tutions (slavery and some of the things and types it brought 
with it—Uncle Ned, Old Black Joe, Massa’s in the Cold Cold 
Ground; or the distinctly American sight of river packet 
boats—De Glendy Burke) ; or American scenes (The Swanee 
River). I have seen a fac-simile of the manuscript of the 
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latter song; originally it was penned “Way Down the Pedee 
River ;” being dissatisfied with the sound, he and his broth- 
er Morrison, who was a well-known business man, hunted 
through an almanac for a Southern river having a two- 
syllable name more euphonious than Pedee; finally coming 
upon the Swanee River in Florida, Foster crossed out Pedee 
and wrote above it “Swanee” and in this way immortalized 
an otherwise insignificant stream. 

He wrote both the words and music for his songs. I 
have often been asked: why is it, when popular songs come 
and go, that Foster’s songs always remain? The answer is: 
because they are true. There is always a true sentiment in 
all his songs, the subjects are natural, always something we 
are familiar with and he had a gift for wistful expressive, 
heartfelt melody or when necessary rythmically bright and 
spontaneous, that people like to hear and sing. They retain 
their original freshness, a truly perennia] youth. In his best 
songs he used negro dialect; this was not an accident. In 
those days, negro minstrelsy was a most popular form of 
entertainment, and in fact his gifts were first discovered 
when he competed for a prize offered for a negro song. No 
song of truly negro origin stood him model. Look at the 
best spirituals that have come to us, “Deep River” or “No- 
body Knows de Trouble I see, Lord”, and we are convinced 
that we are in a different territory of mind and invention. 


Later in life he affected the English and Scotch ballad 
of the “Annie Laurie” style (Gentle Annie and Katie Bell). 


I have upon the stage two objects which provide a sense 
of personal contact with the composer-author. One is his 
piano, on which I accompanied the songs, which was kindly 
loaned us on this occasion by the Director of the Museum, 
Mr. Douglas Stewart. The piano tuner, when he first looked 
at it, shook his head and did not think it could be put in 
playable shape, but after persuasian he managed very well, 
although it resulted in being a minor third lower than stan- 
dard pitch so that, if a song is in C, I will have to play it in 
the key of E flat, or if in E, I play in G. 

The other object is his portrait, which was kindly loan- 
ed by the Department of Fine Arts and which gives a good 
idea of his appearance, particularly his soft eyes. It is told 
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that when walking he kept his eyes on the ground, a few 
paces ahead of his steps and that he walked with a stoop. 
He could be very entertaining in company, but was gener- 
ally meditative and preferred solitude. We are told that he 
received for one song alone five thousand dollars in royalties. 
But he had one besetting habit, which he fought valiantly 
throughout life to overcome and which eventually caused 
his death. A good many of his later songs, among them 
“Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground”, were written in a saloon 
in Christie Street in New York and he died in a lodging 
house on the Bowery on January 13th, 1864. His remains 
were brought to Pittsburgh; the funeral services were held 
in Trinity Church and his body was committed to the ground 
to the strains of “My Old Kentucky Home,” sung by a male 
quartet. 

Like Edgar Allen Poe, his life was not a happy one. 

But his music lives on. 

Charles Heinroth. 


NOTICE 





The article in the January, 1923 issue entitled “West- 
ern Pennyslvania and the Election of 1860,” is printed with- 
out indication of authorship. 


The paper was read before the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania May 31, 1922 by Mr. Joseph B. 
Wolstoncraft. 


The Editor. 
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THE SCOTCH-IRISH IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA* 


“Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father’s house, into the land that I will show 
thee, and I will make of thee a great nation, and I will 
bless thee, and make thy name great, and be thou a 
blessing.” Gen, 12:1. 


To write the story of the Scotch-Irish in Western Penn- 
sylvania and to do the subject justice would take many 
volumes, and I am necessarily confined to a short sketch. 
It goes without saying that much will be left unsaid, and 
much that might be interesting may be overlooked; but a 
busy man can simply do his best. 

Let us in the first place analyze the term “Scotch-Irish.” 
Who are the Scotch-Irish? There are some who maintain 
“there is no such animal.” One must, therefore, consult the 
authorities. 

Henry Jones Ford, Professor of Politics at Princeton 
University, in his book entitled The Scotch-Irish in Ameri- 
ca, among other things states: The term Scotch-Irish is 
also ancient, being the designation used in the Scottish uni- 
versities for the students resorting to them from Ulster. 
Their Scottish character was fully recognized, but at the 
same time they were not of Scotland, so the Ulster student 
was registered as ‘Scoto-Hibernus.’ ” 

It might be said in passing that Henry Jones Ford from 
whom I have quoted was for fourteen years connected with 
the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph in an editorial capacity 
(1891 to 1905). 

The late Theodore Roosevelt in his Winning of the West, 
says: “The dominant strain in their blood was that of the 
Presbyterian Irish—the Scotch-Irish, as they were often 
called.” He further remarks that, “it is doubtful if we have 
wholly realized the importance of the part played by that 
stern, virile people, the Irish, whose preachers taught the 
creed of Knox and Calvin.” 

Lecky, the historian, is quoted as follows—when re- 
marking that the issue of the Revolutionary War once rested 
upon the action of the Pennsylvania Line—whose “privates 





*Paper read before the Society, February 27, 1923, by the Hon. 
Robert Garland, President of the Garland Manufacturing Co. and 
Councilman, City of Pittsburgh. 
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and non-commissioned officers consisted chiefly of emigrants 
from the North of Ireland.” 

John Walker Dinsmore, D. D., LL. D., in his book, 
The Scotch-Irish in America, writes: “For 200 years and 
more the Scotch-Irish race has been a very potential and 
beneficent factor in the development of the American Re- 
public.” 

In his Dutch and Quaker Colonies, John Fiske says: 

“The name ‘Scotch-Irish’ is an awkward compound, and 
is in many quarters condemned. Curiously enough, there is 
no one who seems to object to it so strongly as the Irish 
Catholic. While his feelings toward the ‘Far Downer’ are 
certainly not affectionate he is nevertheless anxious to 
claim him with his deeds and trophies, as simply Irish, and 
grudges to Scotland the claim to any share in producing 
him. It must be admitted, however, that there is a point 
of view from which the Scotch-Irish may be regarded as 
more Scotch than Irish. The difficulty might be compro- 
mised by calling them Ulstermen, or Ulster Presbyterians.” 

In writing of the presidents of the United States, 
Whitelaw Reid is authority for the statement that Andrew 
Jackson, James K. Polk, James Buchanan, Andrew Johnson, 
Chester A. Arthur and William McKinley were of Ulster 
ancestry ; while General Grant, Benjamin Harrison, Grover 
Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt were Scotch-Irish on 
their mother’s side. 

In Whitelaw Reid’s address in Edinburgh on “The Scot 
in America and the Ulster Scot,” a copy of which is in the 
Carnegie Library, after stating that the term “Ulster Scot” 
is preferable to Scotch-Irish, Mr. Reid makes mention of an 
Irishman born in Liverpool. The census enumerator was 
setting him down as English when he indignantly interrupt- 
ed, “Sure, and is it any rayson for calling a man a horse 
because he was born in a stable.” 

Mr. Reid then quotes our own ex-Congressman John 
Dalzell, as saying of Pittsburgh: “It is Scotch-Irish in sub- 
stantial origin, in conplexion and history—Scotch-Irish in 
the countenances of the living, and the records of dead.” 

Mr. Reid also quotes our greatest American historian, 
George Bancroft, himself a New Englander by birth, who 
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closed his account of the Ulster Scots with these words: 
“They brought to America no submissive love for England; 
and their experience and their religion alike bade them meet 
oppression with prompt resistance. We shall find the first 
voice publicly raised in America to dissolve all connection 
with Great Britain come not from the Puritans of New Eng- 
land, or the Dutch of New York, or the planters of Virginia, 
but from ‘Scotch-Irish’ Presbyterians.” 

In his book entitled The Making of Pennsylvania, 
Sidney George Fisher, in writing of the settlement of Scotch- 
Irish in eastern and western Pennsylvania, states: “The 
western Presbyterians were almost exclusively ‘Scotch- 
Irish’; always sought the frontier and advanced with it 
westward. In religion there was but little difference be- 
tween the two divisions, but in character and temperament 
the western Scotch-Irish were more excitable and violent.” 
The Whiskey Insurrection proves this, and it must be admit- 
ted that the Scotch-Irish were back of that trouble. 

Lord Rosebery, one of England’s greatest statesmen, 
himself a Scotchman, presiding at the session of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institute in November, 1911, said: 

“We know that the term Ulster-Scot is generic and 
simply means Scoto-Irish. I love the Highlander and I love 
the Lowlander, but when I come to the branch of our race 
which has been grafted on the Ulster stem, I take off my 
hat with veneration and awe. They are, I believe, the 
toughest, the most dominant, the most irresistible race that 
exists in the universe at this moment.” 

Massachusetts possibly more than any other of our 
States is conceded to be, or rather claims to be, the seat of 
learning, and Boston styles herself the “Hub of the Uni- 
verse,” educationally speaking— 

“The land of the bean and the cod, 
Where the Cabots speak only to Lowells 
And the Lowells speak only to God.” 

Let us see what modern Massachusetts has to say 
through the mouth of one of its most distinguished citizens, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, senior United States Senator from 
that State. The Century Magazine for September, 1891, 
contained an article by Senator Lodge on, “The Distribution 
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of Ability in the United States,” in which he classified the 
Scotch-Irish as a distinct race stock. This was the subject 
of criticism, in reply to which he said: “I classified the 
Irish and the Scotch-Irish as two distinct race-stocks, and 
I believe the distinction to be a sound one historically and 
scientifically. .. The Scotch-Irish from the North of Ire- 
land, Protestant in religion and chiefly Scotch and English 
in blood and name, came to this country in large numbers 
in the eighteenth century, while the people of pure Irish 
stock came scarcely at all during the colonial period, and did 
not immigrate here largely until the present century was 
well advanced.” 

It seems to me that the above citations are sufficient 
to establish at least the reasons for the usage of the term 
“Scotch-Irish.” 

The Scotch-Irish started with what is known as the 
“Ulster Plantation” or “Ulster Settlement,” when many 
people from Scotland migrated to the northern province of 
Ireland, and, as history says, made a garden out of a wild- 
erness. 

It seems that when James I. ascended the throne of 
England he brought about the outlawry of the Earls of Ty- 
rone and Tyrconnel—referred to in history as the “Flight 
of the Earls”—and confiscated their estates, forfeiting them 
to the Crown, these estates comprising about 800,000 acres. 
Some historians say that this outlawry was brought about 
by deception and trickery on the part of King James. 

Many Scotch and a few English went across to occupy 
this fertile land of Ulster, the Scotch people largely pre- 
dominating, and history thereafter records these people as 
Scotch-Irish. This migration was in the year 1609 and 
thereafter. James the First of England was also James the 
Sixth of Scotland. He was typically Scotch and it was there- 
fore natural that he should invite his own countrymen to 
take up and occupy these vacant lands. 

As time went on these people prospered, agriculturally 
and industrially, to such an extent that in the industries 
they provoked the jealousy of the industrial centers of Eng- 
land, notably Birmingham. They had made great strides 
in the linen and woolen trades. Laws were passed in Eng- 
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land bringing about prohibition of trade between Ireland 
and England or her colonies. Rent exactions and oppress- 
ion of landlords also brought about trouble. On top of this 
came religious persecution. The great majority of these 
settlers were followers of John Knox. They had listened 
to his preachings. They were persecuted by the Anglican 
Church of the time; were not allowed to follow their forms 
of worship or occupy the churches they had themselves 
built. 

They then turned their eye westward towards the New 
World. They knew of the pilgrimage of the “Mayflower” 
of immortal memory. 

One of their own people had gone forth to America in 
the person of Francis Makemie. This Presbyterian minister, 
born in County Donegal in the year 1658, organized the 
first Presbytery in America in the city of Philadelphia in 
1706. In the year 1675 he was enrolled as a student in the 
University of Glasgow as “Franciscus Makemius, Scoto- 
Hyburnus.” 


A monument to his memory, suitably inscribed, was 
erected in Virginia in 1907 by the American Presbyterian 
Historical Society. He was the chief founder of the organ- 
ized Presbyterian Church in America, and was the first 
Moderator of the General Presbytery. 


And I emphasize again the fact that he is registered in 
1675 at the University of Glasgow as “Scoto-Hyburnus,” 
or Scotch-Irish. 

These Scotch-Irish people flocked to Philadelphia, 
Charleston and Boston. Philadelphia, however, was the 
chief port of entry, and from 1717 to 1750 they literally 
poured in. Froude in his History of Ireland says, “Twenty 
thousand left Ulster on the destruction of the woolen trade.” 
This was about 1700. 

For several years prior to 1750, about 12,000 arrived 
yearly. In September, 1736, 1,000 families sailed from Bel- 
fast alone. The second great migration occurred between 
1771 and 1773. 

It appears that Irish immigration from the three other 
provinces of Ireland was meager until the potato famine 
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of 1847-1849, and up until 1840 Irish immigration was al- 
most entirely from Ulster. 

These men who came to America from Ulster were 
the descendants of the men who held the walls of Derry 
(the siege of Londonderry being one of the seven great 
sieges in history). They were of the same stock as 
those who fought later and classed themselves among the 
immortals as members of the Enniskillen Dragoons in “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” at Balaclava. (Did you Scotch- 
Irish know that Enniskillen is in Ulster?) 

Many of them made their way westward through the 
Cumberland Valley to western Pennsylvania and beyond 
the confines of civilization to Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, the 
Carolinas and to far off Texas. They peopled western Penn- 
sylvania to a very large extent. They joined the armies 
of Washington, being in the majority in the Pennsylvania 
regiments, and history makes mention of Washington and 
his Scotch-Irish generals. 

They were pioneers, frontiersmen, these Scotch-Irish; 
their general equipment consisted of a rifle, the Bible and 
the Psalms of David. 

History records that these people from the North of 
Ireland were not only pioneers but that the establisment of 
churches and schools was always their first care. It is a 
general comment that almost simultaneously with dwelling 
houses and barns, the school house and church were built 
in every community. 

Reverend Charles Beatty, the first Presbyterian mis- 
sionary west of the Allegheny Mountains, was born in County 
Antrim, Ireland, about the year 1715, of Scotch-Irish stock, 
and was the first pastor in Western Pennsylvania in 1758. 
Franklin in his autobiography states that Reverend Mr. 
Beatty, the chaplain at Fort Pitt, willingly accepted his 
proposal that the daily allowance of rum be given out to 
the soldiers after prayers. In thanking Franklin for his 
suggestion, the chaplain said that never were prayers better 
attended. He was followed by Dr. John McMillan, about 
whom much has been written, and others. It would appear 
that Dr. McMillan, a Presbyterian minister—one of the 
most prominent of the early leaders—opened the first school 
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in Western Pennsylvania in this section, probably about 
1780. It may be imagined that in all probability the three 
r’s were the principal studies. Other early Presbyterian 
ministers of note were Barr, Steele, Finley, Power, Dodd, 
Smith, Herron, Bruce and Black. 

Reverend Samuel Barr from Londonderry, Ireland, 
came in 1785, ministering regularly, and in 1787 there was 
deeded to the congregation the lot on which the First Pres- 
byterian Church, corner Sixth Avenue and Wood Street, 
Pittsburgh, now stands. In 1799 the Reverend Robert Steele 
from Ulster became pastor. 

In the Pittsburgh Gazette in 1807 the following advert- 
isement appears: 

“The managers will commence the drawing of the Pres- 
byterian Church lottery in the Court House in Pittsburgh 
the 20th day of October.” 

This is signed by John Wilkins, John Johnston, and Wil- 
liam Porter, Managers. 

And shortly afterward, through the same advertising 
medium, suit was threatened against those who had not 
paid for their lottery tickets. 

We people of Pittsburgh at the present time have not 
altogether discarded the lottery habit—witness the many 
bazaars and other functions of recent date for the benefit 
of hospitals and the like, where automobiles and other valu- 
able prizes were the attraction on chances. 

Thomas Dungan, hailing from the North of Ireland, 
was the first Baptist preacher in Pennsylvania, coming to 
Bucks County in 1784. In Wesleyan Methodism, the first 
minister in the American colonies was Robert Strawbridge, 
an Irishman who settled in Maryland and first held services 
in his own house, soon after erecting the first American 
Methodist church. This was in 1764. The Wesleys them- 
selves, both John and Charles, visited Georgia in 1735. They 
didn’t get near Pennsylvania. In any event, we could not 
claim them as they were distinctly English, but we do claim 
as Scotch-Irish their famous Bible commentator, Adam 
Clarke, who was Ulster-born, a monument having been 
erected to him in his birthplace at Port Rush. 

With reference to the Reformed Presbyterians, or 
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Covenanters, Reverend John Black, born in County Antrim 
in 1768, in the year 1800 started to preach in the First Re- 
formed Church in Pittsburgh. It is recorded that he was 
the father of ten children, most of whom are prominent in 
the history of Pittsburgh. 

The Christian Church, or the Disciples, was, as is gener- 
ally known, founded by Alexander Campbell—they were first 
called Campbellites. Alexander Campbell, whose name 
is distinctly of Scotch origin, was born in Ballymena, County 
Antrim, Ulster, and at the age of twenty-one immigrated 
to this country. His activities were in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. His first sermon in Western 
Pennsylvania was in Redstone Township, now Brownsville. 
The Christian, or Disciples Church, which has a large 
following in this country, owes its origin to him and it might 
be classed distinctly as a Scotch-Irish church. A President 
of the United States, James A. Garfield, belonged to this 
denomination; Champ Clark of Missouri, Speaker of the 
House under Woodrow Wilson, was also an adherent of this 
particular church, and, of course, many other men of note 
throughout the Country. 

Concerning the Protestant Episcopal Church, it might 
be stated that while a goodly number of people of that de- 
nomination came from the North of Ireland and from Eng- 
land during the latter part of the eighteenth century, yet 
the fact that they were known as Church of England 
adherents acted against them by reason of the conflict be- 
tween England and the Colonies; and while William White, 
the first bishop west of the Alleghenies, and other follow- 
ers, did their work, it is not found that the Scotch-Irish 
figured particularly in that work. 

This is largely a sketch of Western Pennsylvania only, 
and yet it might be stated that the Scotch-Irish did not con- 
fine their pioneer work to Western Pennsylvania alone, but 
they continued westward and southward. 

It is a matter of history that Daniel Boone—whose 
principal work was carried on in the state of Kentucky; 
Simon Kenton ;the Breckenridges of Kentucky ; Sam Houston 
and Davey Crockett in far off Texas, were of Scotch-Irish 
stock. We also claim Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry of 
“we have met the enemy and they are ours” fame. And of 
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our race also was Patrick Henry of Virgina, who exclaimed, 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” While at home, natives 
of Pittsburgh, the two men who perhaps more than any 
other American song writers raised their voices in music 
to all the world, in the persons of Stephen C. Foster (whose 
songs are sung wherever the English language is spoken) 
and Ethelbert Nevin (composer of “The Rosary” and “Nar- 
cissus”) were both of Scotch-Irish stock. It might also be 
stated that General William Robinson—after whom the 
street of that name on the North Side is called, and who, 
history records, was the first white child born north of the 
Allegheny River in what was formerly known as Allegheny 
City—born in 1785, was the son of Scotch-Irish parents, 
who were born in Ulster. 

Summing up, therefore, while it must be admitted that 
the so-called Scotch-Irish were not all of Scotch origin, a 
sprinkling of them being more literally Scotch-English, yet 
it would seem from the names and from the histories and 
from the recorded lineages that the great majority were 
of Scotch descent. Of what is known as the Ulster Planta- 
tion it is generally agreed that the great bulk of the people 
went over to the North of Ireland from Scotland, and it 
may be remarked, and the statement cannot be controverted, 
that certainly the Presbyterian element dominated among 
these Scotch-Irish who built and pioneered Western Penn- 
sylvania. This is shown in the establishment of churches, 
schools and institutions. 

Taking the old records of the University of Pittsburgh, 
incorporated in 1787 as the Pittsburgh Academy, it will be 
found that the first trustees were principally Presbyterians, 
with six ministers among them. 

About the same time was started the old Washington 
Academy, which was really founded in the log cabin of the 
Presbyterian minister, Reverend John McMillan. This was 
the predecessor of Washington and Jefferson College, the 
latter being a consolidation in 1866 of Washington Academy 
chartered in 1787 and Jefferson College chartered in 1802. 
In both of these institutions, the University of Pittsburgh 
and Washington and Jefferson, the Scotch-Irish Presbyteri- 
an influence has dominated from the beginning to the 
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present time. It might be stated in this connection that 
Washington and Jefferson College has always had, and even 
to this date shows, a large majority of its graduates among 
the so-called Scotch-Irish element. I have this from Presi- 
dent S. S. Baker, of that institution as follows: 

“We all know that the Scotch-Irish element was ex- 
ceedingly strong, numerically and otherwise, in all the his- 
tory including both the origin and development of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College. I think it would be safe to assume 
that at least 75% of the graduates from both institutions, 
prior to the union in 1866, and the graduates of the united 
Washington and Jefferson College for a period of many 
years, were of Scotch-Irish descent.” 

Bearing in mind the predominance of the Scotch-Irish 
element, the following statistics given me by President 
Baker in October, 1922, should be interesting. 

Statistics in relation to Alumni of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College: 

Cabinet members of the United States—4. 

United States Senators—11. 

Governors of States—10. 

United States Congressmen—91. 

State Legislators—nearly 300. 

Presidents of colleges and universities—90. 

Moderators of the Presbyterian General Assembly—41. 

Judges of State Supreme Courts—21. 

Judges of County Courts—142. 

Ordained ministers of the Gospel—more than 1,800 

Attorneys at law—more than 1,300. 

Doctors of medicine—more than 700. 

Engineers, teachers, chemists, and business men — 
approximately 2,000. 

Day, in his Historical Collections, writing of Washing- 
ton County, Pennsylvania, which would be typical as a gen- 
eral application, says: 

“The citizens, generally descendants of the Scotch- 
Irish, are noted as orderly, well educated, and church-going 
people; and the best evidence of this is the number and 
flourishing state of the colleges, seminaries and benevolent 
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institutions of the town and its vicinity.” 

I do not have the alumni statistics as to the University 
of Pittsburgh, but when you take the history of that insti- 
tution and analyze the present and former names of the 
Trustees, beginning in 1788 when the first meeting was held, 
you will find that it was strongly Presbyterian, there being 
quite a sprinkling of Presbyterian ministers in the compo- 
sition of the first Board, and that influence has continued 
on the Board up to this time. 

Allegheny College at Meadville was also started by the 
Scotch-Irish in 1817, the founder being a Presbyterian min- 
ister. It was taken over by the Methodists in 1827. In 1851 
Westminster College was started under Presbyterian aus- 
pices; Waynesburg College in 1850 under the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church; and Grove City College, in which 
institution I have for some years past been a Trustee, grow- 
ing from a school in 1865 to a college in 1884, was started 
by a Presbyterian minister and is dominated by Presbyterian 
influence today. Geneva College, Reformed Presbyterian, 
or Covenanter, was founded in 1848. 

In theological seminaries we have the Western Theo- 
logical, a Presbyterian institution started in 1825; Allegheny 
Theological, United Presbyterian persuasion, started in 
1825; and the Reformed Presbyterian, started in 1856. These 
three theological seminaries on the north side of the river 
—formerly Allegheny—were all started by the Scotch-Irish. 

There were no Roman Catholic theological colleges in 
Western Pennsylvania until 1870. 

Think of it, three Presbyterian theological seminaries 
in this district, while other denominations must send their 
students to various parts of the country for instruction! 

Therefore, when we speak of the Scotch-Irish we natur- 
ally must take off our hats to the Presbyterians who have 
dominated for about one hundred and fifty years; so much 
so that Pittsburgh is recognized as the strongest Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterian community in proportion to its popula- 
tion in the United States. The only city I know of that in 
any manner whatever approaches it, both as to Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterianism and for aggressive business enterprise in 
manufacturing and in merchandising, is Belfast, Ireland. 
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The similarity is noticeable. 

Reverend Dr. John Ray Ewers, pastor of the East End 
Christian Church, Pittsburgh, in commenting on Presby- 
terianism, said that one of the common prayers of John 
Knox was, “O Lord, give me Scotland,” and that God had 
not only given him Scotland, but it would seem that the City 
of Pittsburgh has also been thrown in for good measure. 

And it is generally conceded, I think, by all discerning 
Americans that no other city in the country has the Sabbath 
observance record that Pittsburgh holds, or has held in the 
past. Sunday in our city is not commercialized, and the 
credit for this condition is due largely to that Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian element which has dominated and continues to 
dominate the community. 

In this community brought up on “oatmeal and the 
Ten Commandments,” the oatmeal only has fallen somewhat 
by the wayside. 

In Samuel Johnson’s dictionary of the English language 
the definition for oats is: “A grain which is generally given 
to horses, but in Scotland supports the people.” 

Sydney Smith speaks of the Land of Burns as: “Scot- 
land, that knuckle end of England—that land of Calvin, 
Oat cakes and sulphur.” 

It would appear that “Scotch-Irish” and “Presbyterian” 
so far as Western Pennsylvania is concerned, are almost 
synonymous terms. They not only have left their impress- 
ion on the community in days gone by, but many of their 
descendants are still among us. They are naturally proud 
of their origin and it is a common thing in Pittsburgh to 
hear a man or woman say, “My father or my grandfather, 
or my mother or my grandmother came from the County 
Down or the County Antrim or the County Tyrone,” or some 
other county in the North Ireland. They have been success- 
ful and influential in the development of the country, in 
education, commerce and finance. Their fame has gone out 
all over this broad land, while in the Pittsburgh district 
they are among our best and most progressive citizens. A 
glance at some of the very old directories which can be found 
in the Carnegie Libraries in Pittsburgh and Allegheny, will 
show that Scotch-Irish names predominate, and many of 
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those names have come down to the present day in our busi- 
ness life. 

In handing these boquets to our Presbyterian brethren, 
we must not overlook the fact that there were other Scotch- 
Irish—Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians and members 
of other denominations. In my opinion, however, there 
can be no disputing the fact that the Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians, to a much greater extent than any others, started 
things going in this Western Pennsylvania territory, found- 
ing schools, churches, colleges and theological seminaries. 
Credit to whom credit is due. My hat is off to them so far 
as Pittsburgh is concerned, as Pittsburgh is, after all, the 
hub around which that section known as Western Pennsyl- 
vania revolves. They are good people. My only daughter 
married one, but the grandchildren will belong to the older 
church. So much for grandparental influence diplomatically 
exercised, as it must be when one deals with a Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian, for they are a controversial lot. 

Presbyterianism has had a checkered career, theological- 
ly speaking. They were first Presbyterians under John Knox, 
and for about one hundred years there were no schisms. 
Then there was considerable controversy which brought 
about secessions. There were the “Old Light Antiburghers” 
and the “New Light Antiburghers”; there was the “Church 
of Scotland” and the “Church of Ireland”; there was the 
“Canadian Church”; there were the “Cameronians,” or the 
“Covenanters,” who afterwards became the Reformed Pres- 
byterians. We also have the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. Today we have notably the United Presbyterian 
Church, the Reformed Presbyterian Church, and last but 
not least, the plain or blue-stocking Presbyterians. 

I do not confess to being a theologian, and do not at- 
tempt to explain all their differences. 

The story is told of a dinner given by a Presbyterian 
lady whose guests were asked to state the denominations 
to which they belonged. One was an Episcopalian, another 
was a Methodist, another a Baptist, etc. One of those pre- 
sent turned to the small daughter of the house and asked, 
“My child, what are you?” She replied, “Mamma says it 
is sinful to boast, but I am a Presbyterian,” 
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I never did believe that story told of the canny Scotch- 
man who spoke to his daughter one Sunday morning thusly: 
“Keep your eyes on the ground, its kind o’ pious looking; 
and then forbye ye micht find a purse or something.” 


It might also be stated that the three largest owners 
of rea] estate in Pittsburgh are three Scotch-Irish families, 
Mellon, Oliver and Jones, the two former being County Ty- 
rone Ulster stock, while the last named is Scotch-Irish on 
the maternal side. The combined annual revenue received 
from taxation by the city alone from these three families is 
considerably over a million dollars. 


The present Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, Andrew W. Mellon, known and recognized locally as 
our foremost citizen, and throughout the country generally 
as the ablest head of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment since the days of Alexander Hamilton, is the son of 
an Ulster-born father, the late Judge Thomas A. Mellon. 
He is a member of the Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish Society. 


For the purpose of making a record in the annals of the 
Historical Society, I would like to insert in this paper just 
a few names of those of Scotch-Irish descent who have been 
prominent in Western Pennsylvania affairs: (With apologies 
to those whose names have been overlooked. I am not mak- 
ing a directory, but have simply chosen rather hurriedly 
some fairly representative names.) 


I will first mention a few names from the nearby count- 
ies, exclusive of Allegheny County: 


Armstrong County Beaver County 
Armstrong Agnew Elder 
Cochran Allison Harrah 
Crawford Beatty Hemphill 
Henderson Bigger Irvin 
Henry Boyle Kerr 
Johnston Calhoun Moore 
McBryar Christy McCartney 
Orr Darragh McCauley 
Potter Davidson Power 
Dunlap Thompson 


Eakin Wilson 




















Butler County 
Bredin 

Butler 
Galbraith 
Gilmore 

Greer 
McCandless 
McJunkin 
McQuiston 
Robinson 


Fayette County 
Boyle 

Cochrane 
Ewing 

Hogsett 
Searight 


Greene County 
Chambers 
Flennekin 
Henderson 


Huston 
Kent 

Knox 
McCullough 
McFarland 
Wiley 


Lawrence County 
Aiken 
Cunningham 
Eckles 

Greer 

Jackson 

Kirk 

McCaslin 

Wallace 


Washington County 


Acheson 
Barnett 
Bell 
Berryman 
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Blaine 
Ewing 
Hart 
Marshall 
McKennan 
Patterson 
Redick 
Reed 
Sloan 
Wilson 


Westmoreland Co. 
Coulter 
Cowan 
Duff 

Gear 
Guffey 
Hanna 
Jamison 
Laird 
McCormick 
Moorhead 


Concerning Allegheny County, having been a resident 
of Pittsburgh for over forty years, I am better informed, 


so that the partial list is necessarily larger. 


It includes 


many of the old time names in the history of Pittsburgh, 
as follows: (Again with apologies to those whose names 
have been overlooked.) 


Acheson 
Agnew 
Aiken 
Allderdice 
Arbuthnot 
Armstrong 
Atwell 
Bailey 
Baird 
Barbour 
Beal 
Beatty 
Berryman 
Black 
Bole 
Brown 


Buffington 
Butler 
Caldwell 
Campbell 
Carlin 
Carnahan 
Carpenter 
Cassidy 
Church 
Cochran 
Cowan 
Craig 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Dalzell 


Dickson 
Donnell 
Ewing 
Foster 
Frazer 
Fulton 
Geddes 
Gibson 
Gillespie 
Gorman 
Gormley 
Graham 
Gregg 
Griggs 
Hailman 
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Hamilton McClements Oliver 
Harbison McClenahan Orr 
Hardy McClintock Patterson 
Harper McClung Pennock 
Hays McClurg Phillips 
Hemphill McClurkin Pollock 
Henderson McConway Potter 
Herron McCook Rea 
Holmes McCormick Reed 
Houston McCrea Riddle 
Humphrey McCreery Robinson 
Irwin McCrory Rodgers 
Jamison McCune Scully 
Johnson McDonald Semple 
Johnston McEldowney Shaw 
Kerr McElroy Snodgrass 
Kier McFadden Sterrett 
King McFall Stevenson 
Knox McGaw Stewart 
Langfitt McGinley Taggart 
Laughlin McGinness Tate 
Liggett McGunnegle Taylor 
Lindsay McJunkin Tener 
Little McKay Thompson 
Lowry McKelvey Todd 
Lyon McKnight Torrance 
Macbeth McLain Torrens 
Macfarlane McMasters Trimble 
Mackrell McMillan Veech 
Macrum MeNaugher Verner 
Magee Mellon Wallace 
Mahood Mitchell Ward 
Marshall Montgomery Whigham 
McAfee Moore Wightman 
McAteer Moorhead Willock 
McCandless Murdoch Wilson 
McBride Neely Witherow 
McCausland Nevin Woodside 
McClay Nimick Woodward 
McClelland Ogden 





The names shown in this partial list are those of men 
prominent in the manufacturing, commercial, professional 
and political life of the community, and it is unnecessary to 
go into details as to their accomplishments, as Western 
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Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh district speak for them- 
selves. 

It will be generally admitted that the people of this 
race have contributed in a large measure to the building 
up of the great Industrial Empire of Western Pennsylvania, 
of which Pittsburgh is the center. 

In the World War eighty-six Congressional Medals 
have been awarded for conspicious bravery on the field of 
battle. Only twenty-five of these were given to men who 
survived, sixty-one being awarded posthumously. One only 
was awarded to those who enlisted from Pennsylvania, and 
this to Colonel Joseph H. Thompson of Beaver Falls, Penna. 
Colonel Thompson was then major in the 110th Infantry, 
28th iDvision, and he was awarded the medal for conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond the call of duty 
in action near Apremont, France. 

Joseph H. Thompson is not only Scotch-Irish, but Ulster- 
born, so that, not only in the field of industry, commerce, 
finance, education, and other peaceful pursuits do the Scotch- 
Irish shine, but also on the field of battle in the most recent 
war. They run true to form. 

It might be remarked that quite a number of people 
when asked from whence their forebears hailed, will reply 
that they are Americans—they disclaim or deny any other 
country and will stick to it. Well, if they have no particular 
pride of ancestry and will insist upon claiming kinship with 
the noble North American Indian, and desire to do reverence 
to his totem pole and his traditions, let them have their way. 
As for the Scotch-Irish of the present generation, they 
agree with Wordsworth: 

“We must be free or die who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spoke, the faith and morals hold, 
Which Milton held.” 

It may be particularly noted, and many historians and 
commentators point to the fact, that while in various places 
in history the Scotch-Irish get some praise for their accom- 
plishments in the Colonial wars and in pioneering the west- 
ern and southern country, they have not as a race been 
given full credit. Some writers say they were “doers” 
rather than talkers or writers. They may have “attended 
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too much to their own knitting.” Had they come over in 
one distinct lot or unit as did the Puritan Fathers on the 
“Mayflower,” they would probably have received more re- 
cognition, but they came for many years in steady influx; 
and again one must remember that they were not so par- 
ticularly known as Scotch-Irish but simply as Irish. 

It is also a fact that New England furnished quite a 
number of the American histories and naturally Massachus- 
etts and the New England States were to the forefront and 
much was made of the Puritan Fathers who came over as 
a unit; besides, we all know how common it is for many 
people to claim that their ancestry goes back to the “May- 
flower.” If the “Mayflower” should have to respond to the 
many claims, she would need to be some ocean liner—per- 
haps a fleet. 

Throughout the North of Ireland the Scotch-Irish had 
been engaged in the industries, having become famous in 
woolen and linen manufacture. The inventive genius na- 
turally developed later, and it is worthy of note that many 
of the race became famous in the field of invention. Three 
particular examples might here be cited in this sketch, 
these being: 

Robert Fulton, who applied steam to water navigation, 
born in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, of Scotch-Irish 
parents who emigrated from Ireland in 1730. Fulton’s 
father was one of the founders of the Presbyterian church 
in Lancaster. 


Samuel Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, and Cyrus 
McCormick, inventor of the McCormick reaper. 


It might be noted that David B. Oliver, who was until 
a couple of months ago President of the Pittsburgh Board 
of Education, remaining still a member of the Board, and 
who was instrumental in making the School Code for Penn- 
sylvania—eighty-eight years young—was born in County 
Tyrone, Ireland. Mr. Oliver is the only surviving iron and 
steel manufacturer of the old regime, going back to the early 
’60s. He is a member of the Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish 
Society. This “grand young man” has just rounded out 
fifty years of unsalaried official service to our public school 
system, and as a tribute to his excellent work, the Pitts- 
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burgh Board of Education has recently named the new high 
school on Brighton Road in lower Allegheny in his honor, 
this educational institution to be known henceforth as the 
“David B. Oliver High School.” 

We have in our city an organization known as “The 
Ulster Society of Pittsburgh,” of which a Presbyterian min- 
ister is president, and his predecessor, who organized the 
society, is also a Presbyterian pastor. Those of Ulster line- 
age or descent are eligible to membership. This society is 
doing good work and, like the Scotch-Irish Society of Penn- 
sylvania, it helps to disseminate among our people the tra- 
ditions and achievements of our race. 

Their emblem or insignia is the “Red Hand of Ulster.” 

In Y. M. C. A. work in this district the services and 
activities of Robert A. Orr, and of the man now in the saddle, 
Ralph W. Harbison, should not be overlooked. Both are of 
Scotch-Irish descent. 

To place it upon the records of this Society, I want to 
relate the following incident: 

I was in the office of the late United States Senator, 
George T. Oliver, several years ago, when he showed me his 
state certificate, or commission, to the effect that he had 
been duly elected a Senator. It was signed by John K. Tener, 
the Governor, and attested by Robert McAfee, then Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth. The Senator remarked that all 
three, the United States Senator for Pennsylvania, the 
Governor of the State and the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth were born in the North of Ireland. 

Driven to American soil by persecution in the early 
days of the country, and with their hearts embittered against 
England, history records that these people fought her to 
such an extent that there was no Toryism among the Scotch- 
Irish. They were Americans to the core. 

How is it today in that northern province of Ireland? 
She is intensely loyal to the British Empire. The records 
show: 

“The moment the German danger was made manifest, 
the entire population of Unionist Ulster rallied to the cause 
of the Empire and of liberty with an overwhelming en- 
thusiasm. 
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“The Ulster Division was raised, equipped and officered 
entirely by Ulster men. The British Government was asked 
only to supply rifles and ammunitions. 

“Ulster, though containing only one-third of the pop- 
ulation of Lreland, supplied more recruits to the army than 
all the other three provinces of Ireland combined.” 

It might be noted that the present actual head of the 
British Empire, Bonar Law, successor to the “Welsh Wiz- 
ard,” is of Ulster stock. In The Spectator of November 18, 
1911, is found the following: 

“Mr. Bonar Law comes of Ulster stock, and that at this 
moment should stand him in good stead. A man whose 
father was born in Ulster and whose nearest relations still 
live there is not likely to misunderstand the Irish question 
in the way in which English statesmen sometimes misunder- 
stand it, even when their intentions are of the best.” 

In order that I may not be considered biased or pre- 
judiced—being born in the purple, hailing from Ulster my- 
self and not ashamed of it—I want to place upon the records 
a few extracts from the annals of the Pennsylvania Scotch- 
Irish Society, which organization for thirty-four consecutive 
years has met in annual meeting and banquet in Philadel- 
phia and has tended to keep alive the interest in things 
Scotch-Irish. The Society is a flourishing one. Practically 
every president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and 
every governor of our State qualified for membership. It 
had among its presidents such men as Samuel Rea, now 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Judge 
Nathaniel Ewing, Judge William P. Potter, Judge Joseph 
Buffington, and Justice William I. Scaffer. And I may state 
with pardonable pride that the president this year is my 
brother, an Episcopal bishop in Philadalphia. 

The Society deserves credit for keeping alive and 
spreading upon the records the achievements and the ac- 
complishments of the people of our race, and these sketches 
will give you at least a partial idea of its work. 

Reverend Henry D. Lindsay, several years ago Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania College for Women (Pittsburgh), 
in an address before the Pennsylvania Society in 1913, after 
saying, “I am one of you, born of Scotch-Irish parents, 
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baptized with a Scotch-Irish name, literally rocked in a 
Scotch-Irish cradle that was a century old, and fed on 
Scotch-Irish theology,” proceeded to give a few instances of 
the hardships endured by the early settlers in Western 
Pennsylvania, which is something over which we should 
ponder. One of these is the story taken from the journal 
of Reverend David McClure, written in 1774, as follows: 

“The people are mainly Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. On 
this journey we overtook several families moving from the 
older settlements in the East to the West. I remember one 
in particular, a family of about twelve. The man carried 
a gun and an axe on his shoulders. The wife had the rim of 
a spinning wheel in one hand and a loaf of bread in the 
other. The little boys and girls each carried a bundle ac- 
cording to their age. Two poor horses were loaded with 
some of the bare necessities of life. On top of the baggage 
of one was a sort of wicker cage in which a baby lay, rocked 
to sleep by the motion of the horse. A cow was one of the 
company, and she was destined to bear her part of the 
family belongings. A bed cord was wrapped around her 
horns and a bag of meal was on her back. This family was 
not only patient, but cheerful; pleased at the prospect of 
finding a happy home in one of the valleys which stretched 
from the mountains westward on to Pittsburgh.” 

Dr. Lindsay further says: 

“Can you not see that little family, with hope shining 
in their faces, moving on that they may establish a home? 
Do you not believe that following the home there came the 
school and the church? I would like to know what the his- 
tory of that family was in the future. I would like to know 
what they did to make this country of ours. I am sure it 
was worth while.” 

He then related the following as told him by a friend 
in 1913: 

“T went out the other day on a drive of about twenty 
miles from Pittsburgh and visited the graves of my great 
grandfather and my grandfather in an old churchyard.’ 
And this is the story: ‘My great grandfather was an Ulster 
Scot. He moved into Western Pennsylvania from the Cum- 
berland Valley. After he had reared his log cabin and 
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cleared a little patch of land he said to his wife one morning, 
“I will go to Hannastown today and register my land.” She 
said, “I will take the little boy and the dog and go to the 
woods and gather our winter’s store of nuts.” The man pass- 
ed on aiong an Indian trail until after a mile or so he came 
to the home of a neighbor, where he stopped for kindly greet- 
ings and a cup of cold water. Then he passed on his way. 
In an hour he met a fugitive from Hannastown, who with 
gasping breath said to him, “The Indians are out. They 
have burned Hannastown. They are massacring the inhab- 
itants and all the settlers will be killed.” Turning he sped 
back towards his home. Passing his neighbor’s house he 
saw it in flames and the bleeding bodies of those who had 
welcomed him an hour before lay in the doorway. Going 
on he topped a hill and saw beyond his own house in flames. 
He turned aside. Surely they were dead or captive in the 
hands of ruthless savages, his loved ones. As he bowed his 
head to the stroke, a voice called him from the bushes, 
“John! Oh, John! We are all here. We are safe. The Indians 
did not find us.” Then he bowed his head as he gathered 
his loved ones in his arms and thanked God for his goodness. 
Then lifting his face to Heaven, he said, “This land on which 
I stand shall be consecrated to Almighty God, and here shall 
rise a church to the honor and praise of His name”; and 
that church was built, and for more than a century there 
the Gospel was preached and the praise of the people ascend- 
ed to Heaven from that ground dedicated to God in the 
thanksgiving of loving hearts. That Western Pennsylvania 
country is full of such traditions as that.’ ” 


Reverend Dr. William Hamilton Spence of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, before 
the Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish Society in 1907 said: 


“Tt is sometimes said that a Scotchman has no wit. An 
Englishman has no wit. You could not squeeze wit out of 
an Englishman with a cider-mill. But a Scotchman has wit, 
eutting as caustic, sharp as a two-edged sword and just as 
dangerous to fool with. 


“A man once came reeling, in a state of intoxication, 
up to an old Scotch minister, to whom he said, ‘I am a self- 
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made man’. ‘Ah,’ replied the dour dominie, ‘thot relieves the 
Lord of a great responsibility.’ 

“Two Scotchmen were in Dublin, when they came 
across a place where a man had been painting a building 
green, and had spilled some paint on the sidewalk. Said 
Donald, ‘Sandy, what is that, mon?’ ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘some 
Irishman has had a hemorrhage.’ 

“But for pure wit, spontaneous and ready, irresistible 
as a prattling child, as perennial as a fountain, the world is 
not in it with the Irish. He may sometimes go to his imagina- 
tion for his facts, but no need to go to his memory for his 
wit. 

“Said a tourist to an Irishman he met, with a great rent 
in the front of his coat, ‘Pat, you have a rent in your coat.’ 
‘Sure, sor,’ came the reply, ‘you can’t call it rent in arrear.’ 

“The Scotchman is a thinker. Cool and self-contained, 
careful and scrutinizing; with a mental poise immovable by 
fads and novelties; with a positiveness that is refreshing 
even when wrong; with a mental daring, winging its flight 
against the blaze of every philosophy with an eye that never 
droops and a wing that never wearies—Hamilton and Hume, 
Adam Smith and Kant—Scotchmen, by every quality of 
their mental and moral mould have been commissioned to 
work out for civilization its deepest problems of destiny and 
life. On the other hand, the home of eloquence is the Em- 
erald Isle. ... 

“The Irish are religious. I know that for them nothing 
is too grave for a jest, nothing too solemn for a sarcasm. 
He will speak of most sacred things with a familiarity that 
seems flippant, but it is not irreverence. He is no more 
irreverent than a child. 

“Two Irishmen were attending mass ina Catholic 
church one Sabbath morning, and after observing for a 
while the celebration, disregarding the sanctity of the day 
and the occasion, Corny, who was much impressed, turned 
to Tim and said, ‘It beats the divil.’ ‘Whist, mon,’ said Tim, 
‘that’s the intintion.’... 

“And your Scotchman is religious. It is his whole ex- 
istence, not a thing apart. 

“I am aware that Scottish religion is spoken of as a 
compound of worship on Sunday and whisky on Monday, as 
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a sort of mixture of spirits. Sandy may be, at times, a 
terror, but he is always a holy terror.... 

“Such are some of the elements of that rare mixture 
—the Scotch-Irish character. He is a blend. He is a result- 
ant arising from two forces moving at different angles. Is 
he Scotch? No. Is he Irish? No. Neither too taciturn 
nor too vivacious; neither dead champagne nor soda water, 
not brilliantly witty, yet with all his wits; neither bannock 
nor ginger-bread; thoughtful yet with a fine gift of expres- 
sion; not tenacious to pig-headedness or dashing without 
staying powers; with a governor to preserve an equable 
rate of speed between Scotch parsimoniousness and Irish 
prodigality, cast in the happy medium between a religion as 
prose and a religion as poetry—neither too dour nor too 
sentimental—the Scotch-Irishman is neither Scotch nor 
Irish; he is both without being either—just right.... 

“There is a chemistry of souls, with its law of combin- 
ing proportions and consequent disappearances and trans- 
formations. Of this the Scotch-Irish are a notable illustra- 
tion. The chlorine of the Scottish character and the sodium 
of the Irish mixed; and out of them came a character unlike 
either, yet depending upon both—a ‘creature not too bright 
or good for human nature’s daily food,’ nevertheless, what 
nobody will deny, the very salt of the earth. 

“Why, how could it be otherwise? Incubated in Scot- 
land, brooded in Ireland, sent over to America to scratch 
and feed and crow; Scotland for mother, Irish nurse, Ame- 
rica for a bride; or, to adapt the figure to a genuinely 
Scotch-Irish taste, distilled in Scotland, decanted in Ireland, 
uncorked in America, how could there issue any other than 
a something to make 

‘the world grow pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale’ ?” 

Dr. James H. Snowden of Pittsburgh, now editor of the 
Presbyterian Magazine, before the Scotch-Irish Society in 
1910 said: 

“The Scotch-Irishman has two main routes to his he- 
redity: he comes down out of the past into our modern 
world walking like most men, on two legs. The original 
Scotchman, as he went over from Ireland into Scotland in 
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the sixth century of our era, was doubtless a rough, wild 
animal, a shaggy savage, with whom, could we now see him, 
we would not care to claim kinship. In Scotland he was 
compounded with other racial elements, Saxon and Norman, 
and thus his Celtic blood was tempered into riper strength 
and richer mood. Here also he developed that tenacity of 
nature that is his backbone to this day; out of that rocky 
soil he absorbed atoms of granite into his very bones. From 
Scotland he crossed over again to Ireland and combined the 
Irish with the Scotch traits. While at first there was little 
intermarrying and the two races kept somewhat distinct 
and even antagonistic, yet in time there was intermingling, 
and the Scotchman absorbed some of the Irish blood; at 
least, he imbided something out of the very air of his new 
home. Thus the original Scotch-Irishman may be described 
as a Scotchman who was rubbed through the sieve of Ire- 
land. And therefore he combines in a degree the excellences 
of both races. He has the Scotch tenacity and obduracy 
tempered with Irish plasticity, buoyancy and brightness. 
He is a boulder of Scotch granite, overlaid and softened 
with the green verdure of Ireland. There is granite in his 
bones, but his mind is witty and his heart is tender. 


“Such is the complex and rich stream of heredity that 
flowed out of Scotland through Ireland and that still retains 
its strong and fine qualities and courses in our veins.” 


Ex-Governor Brumbaugh speaking at the 1908 meeting 
of the Society—he was then superintendent of schools in 
Philadelphia—not Scotch-Irish but a guest of the occasion, 
said: 


“You are the scrappiest lot in Pennsylvania. You like 
a fight. You hunted for it in those Colonial days and got 
it good and hard here and there on the frontier, but don’t 
you think that the measure of the prowess of a people is the 
measure of their power of initiative? Everything that made 
for the essential development of this colony and common- 
wealth was headed in a most effective and aggressive way 
by this same dominant Scotch-Irish pioneer. It was he, 
somewhere in the group, that broke away from the tradi- 
tions and set the standards for the new things that had 
to be, 
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“There is another thing that I have noticed about the 
Scotch-Irish up in Pennsylvania. I do not know much about 
them here in Philadelphia. We are such a cosmopolitan lot 
here that nobody knows which is the other until you find 
them out at a dinner like this, but up there in the State I 
have noticed this thing, and I speak of it with a very great 
deal of satisfaction, that Pennsylvania has no warmer, 
stauncher, or more aggressive supporters of her mighty 
educational system than the Scotch-Irish people. That is 
the truth of history, and it is a far reaching thing to re- 
member when you call to mind the fact that your demo- 
cracy, State and National, that your governmental institu- 
tions that you have heard so boldly and so discriminatingly 
defined here in your presence to-night, depend entirely upon 
the common knowledge which the common masses of our 
people possess, and your little red school houses on your 
hilltops and in your valleys are the very foundations of 
your democracy and the teachers of your republic, and the 
man who stands by the side of the public school and gives 
to it his sympathy and his resources is the highest type of 
patriot that we breed in this republic to-day wherever he 
lives. So I wanted to-night to come here and pay my tribute 
of reverence and regard to a people who have been consist- 
ently and steadily the friends of the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

Reverend Dr. Robert Johnston of Philadelphia, before 
the Society in 1915 said: 

“They were cast forth by religious intolerance; and, in 
their new home in America, they fought wild Nature and 
the wild Indian. They were the barrier between the Indian 
and the settlers on the coast. When the mad mania of king's 
followed them into their new land they fought the 30,000 
German hirelings of the German George the Third. They 
fought so well that on them Washington leaned. On one 
occasion he said that, if the worst came, he could still retire 
to the mountains and fight it out with his faithful] Scotch- 
Irish. It is the glory of the race, and I could wish to God 
that the men here had the same fighting spirit their fathers 
had. But I fear that the luxury of these American years 
has nearly ruined all. The fathcrs of the race have had an 
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age-long fight against the poverty of the land, and where 
it is fertile it has been salted with the sweat of labor and 
the bones of the dead.” 

At the 1922 meeting of the Society, held February 17, 
Justice William I. Schaffer, but recently Attorney General 
of Pennsylvania, a former president of the Society, Scotch- 
Irish on the maternal side, in his remarks said: 


“When you go far north there stands out the Scotch- 
man, individual, everywhere racially strongly marked as 
scarcely any of humankind is marked. It matters not where 
he goes or with whom he lives or associates, he is still the 
Scot, strong, self-reliant, vigorous. And then away up 
furthest flung north on the map of Ireland, is that part of 
the world inhabited by the men that we, gathered here to- 
night, are proud to say, racially we belong to. Tried out in 
fires stronger blazing, than which none have been subjected 
to, now facing it may be as great trial as they ever faced, 
where high courage, clear thinking, the ability to see things 
as they are, is to count as it always has counted with them, 
they are demonstrating that the race holds true. Here to- 
day we of their blood extend hands across the sea, wish 
them well and desire them to know that all the ancient ties 
which have bound us bind us still. From that little spot, 
little comparatively compared with the greatness of Europe, 
from that little spot came the men of whom we are the 
descendants, who tamed a continent, flung themselves out 
to meet savagery and strange conditions with which men 
had never grappled before. The pioneering Scotch-Irish- 
men, landing at Newcastle, then a part of Pennsylvania, 
going up the old ship road, going down the Valley of the 
Cumberland, and up the Valley of the Juniata, clear across 
the mountains, reaching the head waters of the Ohio, gave 
pioneering America its texts, its creeds and its examples. 
That, gentlemen of the Society, it seems to me is the con- 
trolling reason for our being here tonight.” 

And our State Historian, who should have some know- 
ledge of our State history, and we of this local society know 
that he does, George P. Donehoo, at the same meeting ex- 
pressed himself in part as follows: 

“I wish that it was possible for me to tell a few things 
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about the development of the only Scotch-Irish Common- 
wealth on the face of the earth, Pennsylvania, because Penn- 
sylvania is the only country that the Scotch-Irishman 
claims as his home. He never had a home until he came to 
Pennsylvania. He did not belong in Scotland. He was 
driven out of that to the north of Ireland, then was driven 
out of the North of Ireland to the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania, and here he founded—it is called Penn’s Colony, but 
William Penn did not have very much to do with the de- 
velopment of it. The Scotch-Irishman took it from Penn’s 
hands and made it what it is.... 

“Then came persecutions in Ireland right at the psycho- 
logical minute in human history and according to the Divine 
plan. Then came the only pioneers and frontiersmen that 
the world has ever had, that the American Continent has 
ever had in its period of development, driven from the place 
of refuge that he had by all of the taxes that taxed him 
from the cradle to the grave, coming in droves of twelve 
thousand annually clear up until] the very commencement 
of the French and Indian War when the Divine playwright 
had set the stage for the evolution of human society and 
the time had come for the Scotch-Irish to step forth, take 
this burning torch, liberty to worship God, liberty of con- 
science, take it in this red bloody hand of Ulster, not with 
a dove of peace but with a rifle and sword, and carry that 
dogma out over the ridges of the Alleghenies into the track- 
less forest of the Ohio and down in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky and Virginia and then out across the prairies.” 

On the “Scotch-Irish in Ohio”, our adjoining State to 
the west, Honorable James E. Campbell, ex-Governor of 
Ohio, before the Second Congress of the Scotch-Irish So- 
ciety in 1890, held in Pittsburgh, said: 

“The history of Scotch-Irish influence in shaping the 
destiny of Ohio goes back farther than is at first apparent. 
During the Revolutionary war, while Washington and his 
galaxy of Scotch-Irish generals were debating the propriety 
of was being redeemed from British rule by a valiant young 
disaster overtake the patriot cause, the territory they talked 
of was being redeemend from British Rule by a valiant young 
Scotch-Irishman, born near Monticello, Virginia, who at 
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twenty-six years of age, had achieved such fame that John 
Randolph eulogized him as the ‘Hannibal of the West.’ 
George Rogers Clarke was his name, and the North-west 
Territory, with its five States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan, and its fifteen millions of people, 
is his monument. The first exploration of this territory 
had been made by LaSalle as early as 1680, but the trading 
posts established by the French as a result of that expedi- 
tion had a precarious existence. France, becoming involved 
in war with England, finally relinquished her hold on this 
garden spot of the earth. By the treaty of Paris the western 
boundary of the English colonies was fixed at the Mississippi 
River; and the territory north-west of the Ohio was ceded 
by the British Government to the Colony of Virginia under 
the charter of James I—a prince whose perfidy assisted 
largely in making Scotch-Irish history in America. When 
Virginia assumed the dignity of statehood, the North-west 
Territory was held by British troops stoutly entrenched 
behind strong forts. The sparse settlements were constant- 
ly menaced by red savages incited by England to make 
murderous incursions into Virginia and Kentucky. 

“In 1778 Clarke was commissioned by the Scotch-Irish 
Governor of Virginia, Patrick Henry, to make a secret ex- 
pedition into the Ohio country for the purpose of restoring 
to Virginia the territory that had been ceded to the colony 
after the treaty of Paris. The soldiers selected to accompa- 
ny him on this perilous expedition, so fraught with the des- 
tiny of the colonies, were picked men; the whole two hun- 
dred known for their skill as Indian fighters—men of stub- 
born endurance, resolute fortitude and persistent valor. 
Need it be said that Clarke found them among the Scotch- 
Irish in the Valley of Virginia? 

“This expedition by Colonel Clarke was one of the most 
successful ever made. Governor Hamilton was taken, the 
forts captured and the North-west territory restored to 
Virginia. 

“In 1780 she ceded it to the United States—Thomas 
Jefferson, the greatest Scotch-Irishman of America, being 
the author not only of the ordinance of cession, but also of 
the plan of government for the territory. It was provided 
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by him that after the year 1800 there should be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the five great 
states carved out of the territory; and thus began Scotch- 
Irish influence upon the material and spiritual development 
of our state, giving us a force in the maintenance of civil- 
ization that will abide so long as the spirits of Knox and 
Melville are an inspiration. 


“Let it be here recorded that had it not been for the 
daring courage of Colonel Clarke, it is possible the Ohio 
river would now be the southern boundary of Canada. Thus, 
as we are indebted to Jefferson for the Louisiana purchase 
which gave our country the boundless West; to Polk, another 
Scotch-Irishman, for the golden slope of the Pacific; to 
General Jackson for Florida; and to big-hearted Scotch- 
Irish Sam Houston for Texas; so are we indebted to George 
Rogers Clarke for the possession of the North-west territory 
and to Thomas Jefferson for its permanent peace and pros- 
perity. In this connection listen to the following tribute 
paid their memory by the eloquent Virginian, John Randolph 
Tucker, at the Marietta Centennial in 1888. He said, ‘and 
so, from the day that the mountain heights of Monticello 
stood as sentinel guards over the cradled infancy of George 
Rogers Clarke and Thomas Jefferson, Providence had de- 
creed that the one should conquer by prowess of arms, and 
the other by a wise diplomacy, the open water-way for the 
products of the West to the markets of the world.” 


The President of this Historical Society, William H. 
Stevenson, also Scotch-Irish, deserves considerable credit 
for his many years of hard work in the interest of water- 
way improvement, in which the States of Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Illinois are alike interested. 


It will be seen by Governor Campbell’s testimony that 
George Rogers Clarke did his part well in securing to the 
United States this vast territory which connects by water 
with Pittsburgh, described by Bancroft, our greatest histori- 
an, as the “gateway of the West.” 

It might also be noted that this same Colonel Clarke, 
afterwards a general, prepared himself in 1778, at Redstone, 
now Brownsville, in Western Pennsylvania, for his Illinois 
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expedition, and at that time received aid from General Hand, 
who was stationed at Pittsburgh. 

Judge Nathaniel Ewing, of Uniontown, president of 
the Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish Society in 1907, in his ad- 
dress at the annual meeting and dinner of the Society in 
February of that year, among other things, said: 


“Pennsylvania has evidenced her patriotism in the years 
gone by; her past, at least, is secure. Here are Fort Neces- 
sity. Fort Pitt, Independence Hall, and Gettysburg, and here 
they will remain forever. And Pennsylvania, the very apex 
and key of the whole nation, must maintain her primacy 
and continue to lead in the march of progress; and the 
Scotch-Irish must now and in the future, as in the past, be 
ever in the forefront. And are they not? Who today occu- 
pies the chair of the Chief Executive of this great Common- 
wealth but one of our most active members, the Hon. Edwin 
S. Stuart, whom we are gratified to have with us tonight? 
Who is his chief counsellor and firm reliance, but another 
of our members, Hon. Moses Hampton Todd? And who is 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania but our own Philander 
C. Knox, for whom we believe and hope a yet higher station 
and greater honors are in waiting? And so, gentlemen, you 
find our members in the halls of Congress, in the Legislature, 
on the benches of our appelate and district courts, in our 
metropolitan and other pulpits, and in other prominent, 
influential and desirable positions; and everywhere, as we 
believe, working for equal justice to all and special privileges 
to none. 


“A little lad, the youngest of three boys, the only child- 
ren of a family, once heard his mother remark to a visitor 
that she did wish one of her children had been a girl. Upon 
the departure of the visitor the lad reminded his mother 
of this remark, and naively inquired, ‘Who would have been 
it? George wouldn’t have been it, and Willie wouldn’t have 
been it, and you can just bet your sweet life that I wouldn’t 
have been it.’ But who, gentlemen, would not be a Scotch- 
Irishman ?” 

At the same dinner, the then Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Edwin S. Stuart, made an address from which I quote just 
a few lines: 
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“The Scotch-Irish people always respected the majesty 
and supremacy of the law. They came to this Country, with 
all its great opportunities, and for no State in the Union 
have they done so much as they have for the State of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

Dr. Joseph Wilson Cochran, Secretary of the Board of 
Ministerial Education of the Presbyterian Church, at the 
1911 meeting of the Society, had this to say: 


“The Scotch-Irish have been accused of a certain sullen 
refusal to exploit themselves in the pages of history. But 
long years ago we resigned the Chair of Elocution to the 
Yankee. It has been said that whenever a Yankee baby is 
old enough to sit up it at once proceeds to call the nursery 
to order and address the house. It may be that we have 
seen such horrible examples of racial volubility that we have 
cherished the more heartily the now almost antiquated habit 
of minding our own business. New England has written 
our school histories with scant recognition of the part play- 
ed by our ancestors in the stirring events preceding the 
establishment of the Republic. All the Revolutionary plums 
were quickly knocked off the genealogical tree by Pilgrim 
pens and Puritan imaginations, and the Scotch-Irish have 
been left historically about in the position of the old lady 
who was on her way to Sterling Castle. She had intended 
going up by the Doon and Callender Branch, the little ‘jerk 
water’ railway leading to the castle. At the main line junc- 
tion the guard threw open the door of the compartment 
and shouted, ‘Any one here for Doon and Callender?’ Re- 
ceiving no response he slammed the door to and the train 
went on. Twenty miles beyond the old lady allowed an ex- 
pansive smile to spread atwart her face, and nudging the 
ribs of her seat-mate remarked, ‘A’m fer Doon and Cal- 
lender, but I wouldna’ tell the likes of hem.’ 

“Your Scotch-Irishman in the early days recked little 
of kings’ palaces and cared naught for soft raiment and 
polished manners. Oatmeal, fresh air and the Bible com- 
bined to filter the iron of steady resolve and infinite faith 
into his arteries, giving him a hard fist, a coo] head, a hot 
heart and an unconquerable soul.” 

General Thomas J. Stewart, late Adjutant General of 
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Pennsylvania, before the Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish Society 
in 1910: 

“When I look over this place tonight it looks like an 
annex to the greatest corporation in the world, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, made wonderful and great by men who 
have been or are now members of this society: Thompson, 
Cassatt, McCrea, Patton, Creighton, and many others, and 
Dice, of the Reading, who is a member of this society. The 
Scotch-Irish not only run the railroads, but they run the 
State. Look here (pointing to the Governor). They not 
only run the State, but they have got a Scotch-Irishman 
who is teaching the people of this country how to make 
chickens lay eggs that will keep fresh for six months—Wil- 
son, the great Secretary of Agriculture. Then they have 
a member of this Society in Washington who is saying to 
all nations in the Irish vernacular, ‘Don’t you tread on the 
tail of our coat,’ our friend, Senator Knox, now Secretary 
of State. They are not content with running the railroads 
and the State and the government, but they are running 
the courts, and when they cannot do any one of these 
things they go to the police force. I heard of a Scotchman 
who was on the police force in London, and he was told to 
keep the highway clear, that some of the royal family were 
to pass that way at a certain hour in the day. He had done 
very well, kept the street very well cleared. Finally a car- 
riage drove up. He went out and stopped it: The lady said, 
‘What are you doing sir? I am the wife of a cabinet minis- 
ter. I must pass.’ He said, ‘I am very sorry, madam, but 
you could not pass if you were the wife of a Presbyterian 
minister.’ If they cannot get on the police force they run 
trolleys. I heard of a Scotchman who was a conductor on a 
trolley line. He had not been on very long, but he was 
faithful and trusty. One morning a Jew, understanding 
that they made long trips for five cents, stepped up and said, 
‘Where can I go to with five cents?’ The Scotchman looked 
at him and said, ‘What is that you say?’ ‘Where can I go 
to with five cents?’ The Scotchman said, ‘I dinna like to 
tell ye.’” 


Those of you who attended the large meeting of this 
Historical Society at the William Penn Hotel on October 
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thirty-first, 1916, on the occasion of the Pittsburgh Charter 
Centennial, will remember the address of ex-Governor 
William E. MacCorkle of West Virginia on “The Historical 
and Other Relations of Pittsburgh and the Virginias.” 

This was a joint meeting of the Society and the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce. As President of the latter 
body, I was chairman of the meeting. 

The Governor, who in Pittsburgh has many admirers, 
graciously sent me an autograph copy of his address. 

This same gentleman addressed the Pennsylvania 
Scotch-Irish Society on February twenty-first, 1919, and I 
give you some extracts from his address on that occasion: 


“Would you pardon just one word about myself so I can 
explain why I feel here at home? My father was William 
MacCorkle and my mother was Mary Morrison, and my 
great- great-grandfather on one side and my great-great- 
grandfather on the other side helped to open the gates at 
Londonderry ; their great grandfathers on both sides stood 
in the mist at Greyfriars and put their hands to the Cove- 
nant, and their children have at all times in the moors and 
the lowlands and the highlands, in the fields of Northern 
Ireland and in Pennsylvania and Virginia, felt that their 
hands were still to the Covenant. I do not say this in any 
spirit of self-gratulation, but I am here among people who 
are bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh, and that which 
touches my people touches you just as deeply.... 

“Pennsylvania has been from the beginning in such close 
touch with Virginia. The men who really made Virginia, 
the Scotch-Irish, largely came through Pennsylvania. God 
bless Pennsylvania! Wherever Liberty has wanted a cham- 
pion, wherever Christianity has wanted a lance there has 
been old Pennsylvania. As a matter of fact, you know the 
Scotch-Irish have not had a square deal in history. They 
have not been mentioned as they should have been as part 
and parcel of the fundamental life and action of our coun- 
try. That is easily understood if you will consider a moment. 
The Scotch-Irish did not come to this country as the Hugue- 
nots did, or as the Quakers, the Puritans, the Cavaliers. 
These last people came as a distant entity, with distinct 
places in view, holding together as the Puritans did in New 
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England, as the Quakers in Pennsylvania, as the Huguenots 
in the South. The Scotch-Irish came by the thousands, it is 
true, but they came here and there, at this port and that 
port, at this time and at that time, scattering over the land 
on the inland, and thus they never achieved that spirit of 
entity which gave historical character to the other great 
classes of immigrants I have mentioned. 

“As a matter of fact I hope to show they have been 
the foundation stone of Liberty in this country. They have 
been at the crisis in every great event in American history, 
but they have not been mentioned as the Puritans have for 
the reason I have given. They were not there as an army 
of Scotch-Irish, but they were in the majority of the armies 
of the Republic. 


“This has been a very peculiar situation. Take Virginia, 
for example: They made Virginia. The people of the eastern 
shore of the tidewater counties, of the James River, York 
and Rappannock have written the histories, but the 
Scotch-Irish who destroyed the law of primogeniture, who 
separated Church and State, who backed Patrick Henry in 
the passage of his resolutions for freedom, who furnished 
the majority of soldiers in the States in the Revolution, are 
not mentioned. Only lately have they been taken hold of as 
an entity, understood as part and parcel of the underlying 
and active life of this Republic.... 

“Now after the war began, let us see our real influence 
on the battlefields. Until lately the numerical power of the 
Scotch-Irish has not been known. I am indebted to Judge 
Temple, of our own blood and bone, who has done more than 
any other person to obtain facts as to the numerical power 
of the Scotch-Irish in the Revolution. The facts are incon- 
trovertible and show that our people had a majority of the 
soldiers of the Revolution. The action of the histories in 
minimizing the Scotch-Irish has not been particularly inten- 
tional. It arose largely from the peculiar situation; the 
Scotch-Irish did not stay on the seashore—the shores were 
largely occupied; they were not particularly well treated by 
the Quakers when they came to Pennsylvania and the con- 
sequence was that they went to the interior where they fell- 
ed the forests, plowed the land, built churches, school houses 
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and colleges. But as a matter of fact they did not build 
great cities, they did not sail ships on the high seas. They 
were engaged in the great formative processes in the in- 
terior which did not dramatically appeal to the historian as 
did the building of cities on the seashore and sailing ships 
over the broad waters. They were in name in control of no 
State; yet they were the large majority and absolutely con- 
trolled many states—not in name but in fact and reality.... 


“The Scotch-Irish numbered at that time in all the Col- 
onies 900,000, making them the most numerous people in 
this country. Their numbers have not been appreciated. 
Between 1728 and 1775 there arrived 12,000 annually in Phil- 
adelphia alone. If they had doubled in number in that time 
they would have amounted to a million people. 

“They did not land only in Philadelphia. They landed 
everywhere and the immigration continued from 1700 until 
the revolution. From these facts it is obvious that prior to 
1775 there were 500,000 of the Scotch-Irish and Scotch set- 
tled in the Colonies. Say they had been here an average of 
30 years; it can be assumed they had increased at least 80 
per cent. making them not less than 900,000 people in 1775. 


“They practically controlled Virginia; Delaware and 
New Jersey had a great Sctoch-Irish population. They were 
one-third of Pennsylvania; in North and South Carolina 
they were in control; they controlled Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Georgia. They contributed a majority of the soldiers 
from the State of Pennsylvania and this was the truth of 
the States south of Pennsylvania.... 


“I wish there were time this evening to state all the 
reasons to show you that a majority of the troops in the 
army of the Revolution throughout the whole country south 
of Pennsylvania were Scotch-Irish. This seems beyond any 
question to be the fact. Throughout the war they bore a 
wonderful part. From the beginning to the end their rifles 
flashed in the thickest of the fire. I repeat, it is remarkable 
how they have been left out of history. 

“After the war of the Revolution, the great reforms in 
Virginia doing away with the law of the primogeniture and 
the union of Church and State were brought about by 
Thomas Jefferson, backed by the solid vote of the Scotch- 
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Irish of the valley of Virginia and the Piedmont region, thus 
emphasizing their desire for freedom and equality of right 
of religious freedom.... 

“In this day of changed ideas and moralizing tendencies, 
the country needs the faith and the religion of the Scotch- 
Irish. No Scotch-Irishman ever marched under a red flag, 
and no Scotch-Irishman believes in the destructive social 
tendencies of the day. They cling with ardor unabated to 
the holiness of the Sabbath day; they cling to the Bible and 
want it as it was given to them by the fathers—unexpur- 
gated and in its nakedness and truth. They ask for no 
continental Sabbath Day; they ask for no emasculated Ten 
Commandments, and the men and women who are taught 
the Shorter Catecism have been men whose honesty was 
unquestioned and women whose purity was above sus- 
picion.... 

“If you ask what they have done, look around you. States 
have been created, churches have been built, lands have been 
tilled, and schoolhouse, college, church and sacred home have 
been typical of these people who in modesty and silence have 
wrought the wonders of this great Republic. They have 
builded in faith and their faith has been justified; and when 
the storm comes, as it comes to all free people, there will be 
found our people, staunch and true and holding to the faith 
of their fathers, yet able to intelligently grasp the condi- 
tions which are thrust upon them in the great world change 
which will continually and surely be for the best of all 
peoples which are on earth.’ 

And now, last but not least of these extracts, one which 
I consider a fine tribute to the Woman Pioneer; the woman, 
who is much too often overlooked when history is written. 

Dr. Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia, author of The 
Latimers; or, The History of the Whiskey Insurrection, at 
the Scotch-Irish Congress in 1896 said of the Scotch-Irish 
women pioneers: 

“In these humble log huts began the work of home build- 
ing, constructing that prime factor of all strong and good 
social order, the family. The family is the unit of society, 
the true basis of the best civilization; and in pioneer family 
building woman was the chief architect. The husband in- 
deed must fend and fight for wife and weans, for steading 
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and glebe; he must shoot game, and chop down trees, and 
clear up fields and plant grain; but the duty and burden of 
home-making fell upon the wife and mother. And well our 
Scotch-Irish pioneers did their work. 

“What sort of plenishing had these frontier heroines 
for their new cabin homes? Let us take a sample from a 
journal of one of these emigrants, written nearly one hun- 
dred and twenty years ago: 

“There was neither bedstead nor stool nor chair nor 
bucket ; no domestic comfort but such as could be carried on 
pack horses through the wilderness. Two rough boxes, one 
on the other, served as a table; two kegs for seats; ‘and so,’ 
said the journalist, ‘having committed ourselves to God in 
family worship, we spread our bed on the floor and slept 
soundly until] morning. The next day, a neighbor coming to 
our assistance, we made a table and stool, and in a little time 
had everything comfortable about us. Sometimes, indeed, 
we had no bread for weeks together; but we had plenty of 
pumpkins and potatoes, and all the necessities of life.’ 


“Pumpkins and potatoes! Necessities of life! Such 
was the home welcome of the Scotch-Irish bride of a Scotch- 
Irish minister who became one of the most eminent men in 
our history, Dr. John McMillan. However, the journalist 
adds: ‘Such luxuries we were not much concerned about. 
We enjoyed health, the gospel] and its ordinances, and pious 
friends. We were in the place where we thought God would 
have us to be, and did not doubt that he would provide 
everything necessary, and, glory be to his name! we were 
not disappointed.’ 

“The original settlers, of course, did not even have the 
luxuries of ‘pumpkins and potatoes,’ to begin their culinary 
duties therewith. They had, in sooth, to invent a cuisine. 
Everything must be begun anew. The wild fruits, wild 
berries, and wild game and the fish of the New World were 
utilized. Indian corn was a new cereal to these Ulster 
housewives; but it had to be wrought into the primitive 
menu, mush and milk! It was a novel sort of porridge for 
our grandames, but they learned to make it. Can you make 
it, O colonial dames and daughters of the Revolution, who 
owe all or a goodly moiety of your right to wear the badges 
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of these patriotic orders to the Scotch-Irish heroines who 
sent their husbands and sons into the ranks of Washington’s 
clonials? If not, make haste to learn, for the Pennsylvania 
Scotch-Irish Society has adopted mush and milk, or ‘pioneer 
porridge,’ for the typical racial dish, as our New England 
brethren have adopted baked beans and brown bread! Ah! 
some of us can yet behold in vision of childhood the golden 
yellow paste bubbling and puffing in the great pot, and the 
rosy-cheeked Scotch-Irish dame, with a frill of white hairs 
around her broad brow, stirring the sputtering, savory mess 
with a big wooden spoon, or serving it out in bowls of creamy 
milk. O mush and milk! Pioneer porridge for aye! Next 
morning, fried mush with wild honey from a near-by tree! 
Or pone bread, or Johnnycake, or Indian meal griddle cakes! 
That was not all of the new cereal, for—O ye gastronomic 
divinities !—there were roasting ears and succotash. 


“Can an Irish woman do without her ‘cop o’ tay?’ Go 
ask your ‘kitchen ladies,’ ye descendants of the pioneers. 
But how got your ancestress ‘tay’ in that wilderness? She 
extemporized a tea plant from the root of sassafras, and 
over its steaming pungency dreamed of the savory herb of 
far Cathay, and imagination did the rest! As to sugar, she 
had discovered the sugar maple, and her sugar plantation 
and sirup refinery were in the adjoining grove. Let this 
suffice: from a few dishes learn all!! Not the least claim 
which our Scotch-Irish ancestress has to a substantial and 
permanent fame is that she invented a new and delectable 
system of cookery! Doubtless if this fact can be surely 
fixed in the convictions of the lords of creation, they will 
straightway build the woman pioneer a monument, and will 
garnish it with carved and bronze cooking utensils. For, is 
it not known (among womenkind at least) that ‘the dearest 
spot’ in ‘home, sweet home,’ ‘the dearest spot on earth’ to 
most of us, is to the average male—the dinner table! 


“Cooking was not the only sphere that solicited her 
creative faculty. The pioneer woman had to invent a phar- 
macopoeia. Wounds and sickness came, and must be cared 
for. The forest was full of healing ‘yarbs,’ if she could only 
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find them. And some of them she did find—and perhaps our 
octogenarian members still have recollections of ginseng 
and snakeroot teas, and slippery elm poultices, and the like. 
The woman pioneer had to be physician and surgeon, train- 
ed nurse and apothecary, all in one, and often supplied the 
patient, too, in her own person. 


“In times of personal sickness, and during the illness of 
children, the strain upon women thus situated must have 
been intense. Such a life indeed developed self-reliance, fer- 
tility of resources, strong and independent characters; but 
many fell under the grievous strain, and thus became veri- 
table martyrs of civilization. “They died without the sight.’ 
They lie, like the heroes who died on many a foughten field 
for liberty and human rights, in ‘unknown graves.’ But 
their works do follow them. They are the nameless heroines 
of history, like the Syrophenician woman, and the widow of 
Sarepta, and the widow who gave her mites unto the treas- 
ury, and the ‘other women’ which did minister unto Jesus. 
We know only their deeds, the rich fruitage of their lives. 
Their names are hidden from the eyes of history, but they 
shine in eternal luster upon the recording angel’s book of 
benefactors of mankind.” 





And now to sum up, the Scotch-Irish, whether in Ulster 
or in the United States, in Canada or in South Africa, in 
Australia or in the Islands of the Pacific, and they are every- 
where, may be depended upon to do their part in the pro- 
gress of Christianity and Civilization—they are not dema- 
gogists or propagandists, they stand for no red flag, but 
have a deep and abiding faith in the future and an unfailing 
fidelity to the vision and the ideals of the English-speaking 
people. 


Believing in the Magna Charta and the Common Law as 
the common inheritance of all Anglo-Saxons, they are unique 
among races for the constancy of their devotion to govern- 
ment and its institutions. They believe in civil, religious 
and intellectual liberty, as typified by the flag, the Bible and 
the public school. In every land in which they dwell, and at 
all times and under all circumstances, they stand for faith 
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and loyalty and all of the other cardinal virtues. They are 
the foremost defenders of what is right; and what is right, 
must be lasting. 
“God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 
Robert Garland 
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WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA AND THE 
MORRILL TARIFF* 


The tariff has always been a controversial subject in 
American politics. As sections developed and their activi- 
ties changed, their ideas concerning the tariff also changed. 
The Southern states so long as they hoped to build up an 
industrial system, tended toward protection, but when such 
a system based on slave labor was found to be an impossi- 
bility, they upheld free-trade. This change took place in 
1828 and from that time on free-trade and extension of slav- 
ery became the cornerstones of Southern principles. (1) 
The cause of this about face of the South may be found in 
the fact that protection seemed to benefit in a special way 
the manufactures of Pennsylvania, New York and New 
England. (2) These states were the hot-beds of abolitionist 
agitation and Southern antipathy would naturally be 
aroused. The industrial success of the Northern states and 
the failure of the South to establish manufactures was the 
cause of much jealousy and of the growth of a desire to 
hinder the North by agitation of a free-trade program. (3) 

Following the ‘Tariff of Abominations’ and the attempt- 
ed Nullification of South Carolina in 1832, the Compromise 
Tariff of 1833 was introduced whereby the rates were grad- 
ually reduced until 1842 when a protective tariff was pass- 
ed. This tariff remained in effect until 1846 when a tariff 
greatly lowering existing rates was passed by Southern 
men led by Robert J. Walker, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. (4) 

The next tariff legislation was the Act of 1857 which 
was the closest approach to the free trade ideal in our tariff 
history. (5) This Bill had generally lower rates than the 
tariff of 1846 but because of the great number of raw mater- 
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ials put on the free list it was supported by the manufactur- 
ing states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New England. 
(6) This fact was later used by the Democrats of Pennsyl- 
vania to show that the record of the Republicans on the 
tariff question was not consistent. 

During these years of free-trade the country prospered 
greatly and the fact was established that a protective tariff 
is not necessary for the growth of our manufacturing indus- 
tries. (7) The drift toward free trade had gone far and it is 
impossible to determine to what extent it would have gone 
had it not been checked by the financial depression of 1857 
and by the necessity growing out of the Civil War. (8) 

Even Pennsylvania had ceased to a large extent protec- 
tionist agitation during these years. The Panic of 1857, 
which followed directly upon the passage of the new tariff 
act, and which particularly affected the iron producing sec- 
tions, was a potent factor in strengthening the cause of pro- 
tection. (9) 

The Panic was attributed by the North entirely to the 
free-trade policy then in existence and opposition began to 
form for the first time in a decade. 

The Panic of 1857 in iself was short-lived but its finan- 
cial results were severe. (10) Naturally Pennsylvania was 
among the states most affected. Her trend toward protec- 
tion is seen in the attitude of her President, James Buchan- 
an, who was elected on the free-trade platform of 1856 but 
was active in agitating a tariff which would afford incidental 
protection. 


In his first annual message of December 1857 he empha- 
sized the serious financial condition of the country, (11) but 
favored no change in the tariff legislation as “the tariff of 
1857 has been in operation for so short a period and under 
circumstances so unfavorable to a just development of its 
result as a revenue measure that it would be inexpedient, 
at least at present, to undertake a revision.” (12) 

In his message of the next year he advocated incidental 
protection afforded by a revenue tariff which “would at the 
present moment to some extent increase the confidence of 
the manufacturing interests and give a fresh impulse to our 
reviving business.” (13) 
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In his last message he continued the advocacy of an 
increased tariff stating that “it is quite evident that the 
financial necessities of the government will require a modi- 
fication of the tariff during the present session.” (14) 

Buchanan was undoubtedly influenced by the public 
opinion of his state, (15) where all parties were unanimous 
in upholding the tariff and were asking for increased rates. 

Business conditions revived during the three years fol- 
lowing the panic and by 1860 another season of prosperity 
had begun and would undoubtedly have continued had it not 
been checked by political trouble and the war. (16) 

In this year Pennsylvania once more regained her 
position and produced one-half of the iron made in the 
whole country. (17) The Pittsburgh Dispatch for January 
2nd, 1860, in reviewing the past year, states that “in Pitts- 
burg manufacturing interests have revived, commerce and 
trade extended and a public spirit has developed in the 
erection of substantial business blocks unprecedented in our 
past history.” (18) 

Protectionist agitation did not cease and the Dispatch 
of the 25th of January advises its readers “to look out for 
a visit from tight times. He comes oftener than seven year 
locusts and the Asiatic cholera. Nobody knows exactly how 
to deal with him. Some people prescribe high tariffs, some 
specie currency and others greater caution and economy. But 
no one takes the prescription. We have free-trade, paper 
funds and general extravagance.” (19) 

As a result of this continued agitation on the part of 
the Keystone and other manufacturing states the Morill 
Tariff Bill was introduced into the House in March 1860. 
Politics entered largely into the introduction of the Bill at 
this time. Taussig, in his Tariff History, says: “It was in- 
troduced undoubtedly with the intention of attracting to the 
Republican party at the approaching presidential election, 
votes in Pennsylvania and other states that had protectionist 
leanings.” (20) 

The Bill was introduced by Justin S. Morrill, a Represen- 
tative from Vermont and a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee. “Mr. Morrill was eminently well-fitted to pre- 
pare a tariff bill. He had been engaged in trade and com- 
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merce, was a man of sound judgment, perfectly impartial 
and honest. Representing a small agriculture state, he was 
not biased by sectional feeling or interests of his constitu- 
ents. He regarded tariff not only as a method of taxation 
but as a method of protection of the existing industries in 
the United States with a view to encouraging and increasing 
domestic production.” (21) 

Mr. Morrill realized that there was no chance of passing 
a strong protectionist bill as the Senate was Democratic. 
(22) In his explanation of the Bill in the House he em- 
phasized that “no prohibitory duties have been aimed at; 
but to place the people upon a level of fair competition with 
the rest of the world is thought to be no more than reason- 
able.” (23) The principal argument for the Morrill Bill was 
not the need of protection but of revenue. (24) 


The first part of the Bill called for “the payment of 
outstanding Treasury notes and to authorize a loan.” (25) 
The loan was not to exceed twenty millions and was to be 
used only for appropriations made by law and to liquidate 
the outstanding Treasury notes issued during the crisis 
of 1857. (26) 


The most important feature of the Bill was to increase 
the revenue. The increase was to be brot about chiefly thru 
the change from ad valorem to specific rates. (27) This 
change was in line with the recommendations of President 
Buchanan (28) and therefore met the approval of all Penn- 
sylvania’s Democratic Representatives. 


According to the provisions of the Bill, duties on sugar, 
spirits, cigars, tobacco, iron, coal, wool and its products and 
numerous other articles were specific with a small ad val- 
orem duty added in some few instances. The tariff was 
further simplified by fixing three schedules for articles upon 
which ad valorem duty was placed, making the duty ten, 
twenty, and thirty percent according to the classification of 
the article. The free list was quite extensive including as- 
phalt, cocoa, coffee, tea and cotton. (29) Tho the Bill was 
not in a strict sense a protective measure, the change from 
ad-valorem to specific rates afforded incidental protection 
and secured the revenue against false and fraudulent in- 
voices. 
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The Bill does not hold a place with the other great tariff 
bills of our financial history due to the fact that it was 
superseded by the Act of August 5th, 1860 before its results 
could be determined. (30) It is significant, however; it 
marked the end toward free trade and the beginning of 
protectionist legislation. Had it not been for the engross- 
ing political struggles at this time the Morrill Bill would 
have marked an era in history. (31) 

The Bill is also significant because of its political effect. 
It was doubtless introduced to attract votes to the Re- 
publican party. (32) In this the Bill was successful as the 
united stand of the Republicans for the Bill in the House 
showed them to be the better tariff party and determined 
to a large extent the vote in Pennsylvania. 

The Bill, passed after secession, exerted an internation- 
al effect in that it had some influence upon relationship 
between Great Britain and the United States. A protective 
tariff would naturally antagonize Europe especially as the 
Confederacy supported free-trade legislation. 


An editorial in the London Times emphasized this fact; 
“Tt will not be our fault if the inopportune legislation of the 
North combined with the reciprocity of wants between 
ourselves and the South should bring about considerable 
modification in our relations with America.” (33) This 
fact is given further force by a letter from John Lathrop 
Motley, in which he wrote, “I am obliged to say that there 
has been a change in English sympathy since the passing 
of the Morrill Tariff Bill. That measure has done more 
than any commissioner from the Southern Republic could do 
to alienate the feelings of the English people towards the 
United States.” (34) 

The Confederate agents used the opposition to pro- 
tection to advantage in their endeavors for recognition. 
They went so far as to state that it was the protective tariff, 
upon which the North insisted, that made it necessary for 
the South to secede. (35) Of course in the final analysis 
these facts exerted small influence, but they are injected 
here to show the importance of the tariff at this time. 

The Morrill Bill is unique in several ways: first in that 
it was to an extent a protective measure, passed when pro- 
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tective sentiment was confined to a few states, and made 
a law by a President who was elected on a free-trade plat- 
form; second, that it met with such strong opposition as to 
make necessary numerous amendments which so changed 
it that its author was inclined to abandon it; (36) and third, 
that it was not passed until Southern Senators had with- 
drawn from Congress. (37) 

In the following history of the Bill in the House and 
Senate I have endeavored first to give such general facts 
in regard to the Bill as will show the opposition in either 
House and the reasons for it and then to deal especially 
with the position of Western Pennsylvania’s Representatives 
and Pennsylvania’s Senators on the Bin. 

The Morrill Bill met with much opposition in the House 
and would have in all probability failed if it had not been 
for the successful management of John Sherman, Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means. (38) 


The first attempt to introduce the Bill was made by 
Mr. Morrill on March 12th. After the reading of the title 
there was much discussion. The question was asked by 
Mr. Houston of Alabama, who became one of the great op- 
ponents of the Bill, “Is this a Tariff Bill?” Mr. Morrill 
answered; “For that and other purposes.” He then moved 
that the rules be suspended so that he could report the Bill. 
The vote was taken, but a two third vote was necessary, 
and as this was not procured the bill was not reported. The 
whole Pennsylvania delegation voted for suspension. (39) 

On the next day Mr. Sherman endeavored to introduce 
the Bill. Messers Cobb, McQueen, and Houston, all South- 
ern Democrats, objected on the grounds that the appro- 
priation bills should be introduced first. After much dis- 
cussion the Bill was not reported on this ground. (40) Mr. 
Morrill finally succeeded in reporting the Bill on March 19th 
and having it referred to the Committee of the Whole and 
ordered to be printed. (41) On March 28th Mr. Sherman 
offered a resolution that the Bill be taken up for discus- 
sion on April 4th and continued until disposed of. He gave 
warning that he intended to rush the Bill. (42) 

On April 5th the House, in the Committee of the Whole, 
discussed the Bill after a number of other bills had been 
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passed over. (43) The Bill was referred to briefly almost 
every day but nothing definite was done. On April 23rd, 
Mr. Morrill in a long address defended the Bill. (44) This 
address has been referred to above and contained elaborate 
arguments as to the necessity of the Bill for revenue and 
also numerous tables and data which showed the advisa- 
bility of specific duties. 

After this address the debate became general. Numer- 
ous amendments were prepared and presented. Among them 
was one by Mr. Florence, a Pennsylvania Democrat (45) 
who proposed numerous changes, practically reverting to 
the rates of 1846. Nothing was done following this suggest- 
ion. 

Beginning with May 7th the debate became hotly con- 
tested. Mr. Sherman was untiring in his efforts for the 
Bill and tried all means to prevent the numerous amend- 
ments which were changing its nature. On the 7th he ad- 
dressed the House. He said in part: “In my judgment Mr. 
Morrill’s Bill is a great improvement on the tariff of 1857. 
It is more certain, it is more definite. It gives specific duties. 
It is more simple. It conforms to our decimal currency and 
duties under it are easily calculated.” (46) 

On the 8th there were numerous attempts by Houston 
of Alabama and Millson of Virginia to change the character 
of the Bill. (47) The argument was based on the inadvisa- 
bility of protection. Mr. Morrill in answer to Houston up- 
held the Bill at length, proving advisability of protection by 
statistics. (48) Mr. Houston claimed that the protection of 
iron was unnecessary. Mr. Stevens of Pennsylvania op- 
posed these statements showing by statistics that the iron 
industry in Pennsylvania was failing. (49) 

The next days were taken up by filibustering, the Dem- 
ocrats using all means available to prevent a vote. The 
amendments were so numerous and the Bill so changed 
that Mr. Morrill was disposed to abandon it to its fate. At 
this juncture the parliamentary skill of Mr. Sherman saved 
the Bill. Mr. Sherman suggested to Mr. Morrill that he 
offer an amendment in the nature of a substitute. To that 
amendment Sherman offered as an amendment a bill which 
embodied nearly all the original bill as reported. (50) This 
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brot matters to a head as no other amendments could be 
made. A vote was taken on May llth after filibustering 
and political argument had postponed it for several days. 
The final vote on the Morrill Bill was Yeas 105 and Nays 
64. (51) 

I have not so far referred in the history of the Bill in 
the House to the part taken by Western Pennsylvania Re- 
presentatives in the debate. From the Congressional Globe 
I conclude that the Representatives were of mediocre caliber 
as they took no active part in the discussions, tho they voted 
consistently, regardless of party, for the Bill. Of the Penn- 
sylvania Representatives twenty were Republicans and five 
were Democrats. (52) All supported the Bill. Of the Rep- 
resentatives from Western Pennsylvania Steward of Mer- 
cer, Hall of Warren, Babbitt of Erie, Moorhead and Mc- 
Knight of Pittsburgh were Republicans while Montgomery 
of Washington was a Democrat. (53) Of these, Montgomery, 
Moorhead and McKnight were the only ones who took any 
part whatever in the discussions. 

James T. Moorhead, Representative from the 22nd dis- 
trict, made a speech on March 8th, before the introduction 
of the Bill, in which he made a strong plea for protection. 
(54) He showed that the excess of imports over exports 
was steadily increasing and asked for a tariff that would 
foster and protect our own manufacturers and give em- 
ployment to our labor at home. He upheld the Republican 
measures of harbor improvements and railroad expansion. 
In conclusion he said: “Let us improve our rivers and 
harbors, build one or more railroads to the Pacific, giving 
employment to thousands of laborers, binding together our 
union with bands of American steel. Let us spread and 
diffuse manufacturing skill throughout the states, North 
and South, so that we may rely more upon ourselves and 
less upon foreign merchants and we will soon find that 
sectional disunion will dissappear and we will occupy the 
position among nations that God and nature intended we 
should.” (55) This is exactly the kind of an address one 
would expect a Pittsburgh Representative to make. 

Mr. Moorhead took no further part in the debates on 
the Morrill Bill except to engage in a partisan argument 
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with Mr. Florence, Democrat from Philadelphia as to the 
party responsible for the tariff of 1846. (56) This empha- 
sizes the fact which will be brought out later, that the tariff 
was no issue in Pennsylvania, except that each party en- 
deavored to prove their party the better tariff adherent. 

The Gazette (57) and the Chronicle (58) commended 
Mr. Moorhead for his position on the Bill. The Gazette of 
April 28th says: “This able Representative from Allegheny 
is devoting all his great energies to the tariff question and 
wields considerable influence in the House.” This statement 
was probably intended to secure votes for Mr. Moorhead at 
the coming election. He was nominated by the Republican 
Convention held May 3rd. In his acceptance of the nomina- 
tion he referred to the fact that “the Democratic party has 
placed itself on record during the past winter in opposition 
to that beneficent measure,” (the Morill Bill) .(59) 

Robert McKnight, the other Representative from Pitts- 
burgh, made one address on the floor of the House in the 
interest of protection. (60) The keynote of the address is 
found in the opening sentence; “It can hardly be denied that 
the country is the most prosperous which produces within 
her borders the articles useful to her citizens.” (61) The 
Chronicle referred to the address as a “vindication of the 
rights of free labor, in favor of protection and tending to 
show that the Republican party is not the sectional party 
of the country.” (62) 


The partisan nature of the tariff question is again em- 
phasized, as McKnight devoted much of his time to showing 
that the Democrats did not uphold protection. The Dispatch 
in a long editorial on his address, stated that “he proceeds 
to explode the fallacies upon which the advocates of free- 
trade base their opposition to protection.” (63) 


The Washington Reporter, Republican, does not think 
that Mr. McKnight’s record was very consistent on the 
tariff. ‘Notwithstanding his loud-mouthed professions on 
the tariff,” they stated, “his record is not such as to inspire 
Pennsylvania with any great degree of pride; it seems that 
just at the trying moment he is either absent or seized 
with a sudden fit of hunger as to render him incapable of 
service.” (64) In my examination of the Globe I have found 
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Mr. McKnight absent on only a few minor occasions, such 
as votes on adjournments or on a few minor amendments. 

William Montgomery, the Democratic Representative 
from Washington, voted consistently on such occasions as 
he was present, tho he was absent for several days during 
the debate, being in attendance at the Charleston Conven- 
tion. (65) ” 

Before the House was organized Mr. Montgomery de. 
livered an address, referring to the position of the various 
candidates for the Speakership on the tariff. (66) Mr. 
Montgomery supported Babcock as against Sherman. The 
Washington Reporter flayed him mercilessly for his stand. 
The Reporter said: “To the old Whig element of the Re- 
publican party Montgomery appealed on the score of his 
devotion to the doctrine of protection to domestic industry 
and especially to the great interests of Pennsylvania. He 
was a tariff man in the strictest sense. A most consistent 
tariff man, indeed! Instead of living up to the assurances 
he gave prior to the election he votes from the start for Mr. 
Babcock for speaker—a man who has been noted for his 
steadfast and persistent devotion to free-trade.” (67) This 
attack is justified in part but depends on the question, what 
is protection? Mr. Babcock voted for the tariff of 1846 while 
Mr. Sherman supported the tariff of 1857 which was still © 
closer to the free-trade ideal. (68) 

The Post claimed that Montgomery had proved him- 
self to be a true friend of protection in the debate regarding 
the election of Speaker. They reported that “Mr. Mont- 
gomery stood most nobly for the interest of Pennsylvania 
and American labor.” (69) . 

After the opposition noted above the Reporter has 
nothing more to say concerning Montgomery’s position on 
the tariff. It criticised him most bitterly for his vote against 
the Homestead Bill, referring to him as the “only man north 
of the Mason-Dixon line to oppose the Bill” and calling him” 
“a traitor to the cause.” (70) 

However, during the debate on the Morrill Bill, Mont- 
gomery voted consistently and made several strong remarks 
favoring the measure. On May 9th he said: “I regard the 
tariff not as a political question but as a national question ~ 
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on which all men of all parties agree and should act consist- 
ently. I am in favor of the tariff and so are the Democracy 
of my state and I will not permit anyone to read us out of 
the Democracy or lecture us on our stand.” (71) 

The Washington Review, Democrat, sums up Mont- 
gomery’s position: “During the discussion of the Bill in the 
House, it was steadily opposed by a number of members 
from different parts of the Union and Mr. Montgomery was 
always found battling for the success of the act that re- 
established’ the protection extended by our manufacturers 
by the tariff of 1846. (72) 


In the Senate the Bill met even more opposition than in 
the House. The Bill was announced on May 11th. On mo- 
tion it was read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. (73) On June 13th it was reported by Mr. Hunter 
of Virginia, a member of the Finance Committee, who moved 
that the consideration of the Bill be postponed until the 
second Monday in December. (74) 

On June 14th the Bill was taken up by the Senate as 
the Committee of the Whole. (75) The question of post- 
ponement was discussed for several days. Mr. Hunter who 
led the opposition gave several reasons for postponement ;— 
First—this was not a propitious time as politics would en- 
ter into the consideration to too great a degree. Second— 
there was no financial necessity for changing the present 
system. (76) 

A vote was taken on the motion for postponement which 
was passed by a vote of twenty-five yeas and twenty-three 
nays. Senator Cameron and Bigler, the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ators, voted against the postponement. (77) On the same 
day Senator Slidell of Louisiana proposed that a committee 
be appointed to report such modifications of the Bill on the 
second Monday in December as they deemed proper. (78) 

On the 16th Mr. Powell of Kentucky moved for a re- 
consideration of the vote by which the discussion of the 
Bill was postponed. (79) No action was taken but the sup- 
porters of the Bill continued their efforts to have the Bill 
considered. 

On the 20th of June the motion to reconsider the post- 
ponement of the Bill was passed, Bigler and Cameron voting 
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for reconsideration. (80) The opposition endeavored to 
change contents of the Bill, Mr. Lane of Oregon attempting 
to introduce a substitute which would have reinstated the 
rates of 1846. (81) 

Pennsylvania’s Senators endeavored to aid the Bill by 
various motions. Mr. Bigler moved that all other bills be 
passed over so that the Tariff Bill could be considered im- 
mediately. (82) Mr. Cameron attempted to have the ses- 
sion prolonged a week so that the Bill might be considered. 
(83) Both these motions were unsuccessful and the Senate 
adjourned, in spite of the activities of the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ators, without action on the Bill (84) which they deemed 
of such great importance. 

On the 11th of December the Morrill Bill was again 
called up in the Senate. There was again much opposition 
to its consideration, Senator Cameron upholding it. By a 
vote of thirty-nine to thirty-seven it was moved that the 
Bill be considered. (85) 

Other more serious questions now engaged the atten- 
tion of the Senate. Secession was imminent and it was im- 
possible for the measure to pass. When the vote was finally 
taken on February 20th the Southerners had left the Senate 
in sufficient number to give a Republican majority in that 
body. (86) The final vote was twenty-four to fourteen in 
favor of the Bill, (87) Bigler was the only Democrat who 
voted for the Bill, while no Republican opposed it. (88) 

Opposition to the Bill had not ceased with the Southern- 
ers leaving the Senate. The opposition however took an- 
other trend. It was now led by Senator Douglas of Illinois 
who based his argument on the inauspicious time for such 
legislation. (89) Senator Bigler answered Douglas several 
times. He endeavored to show in his remarks that there 
was an absolute need of additional revenue. (90) The Dem- 
ocrats on the whole admitted the need of additional revenue 
but desired a tariff for that purpose only. (91) However, 
after numerous attempts to return to the rates of 1846, 
the Bill, as noted above, was passed. 

During the debate numerous amendments had been 
passed. A joint committee was appointed from both houses 
to agree on the amendments. Messers Simmons, Bigler and 
Hunter acted on the part of the Senate and Messers Sher- 
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man, Phelps and Moorhead on the part of the House. (92) 
A favorable report was received and the President affixed 
his signature to the Bill on the 2nd of March, (93) two days 
before the expiration of his term. 

The activities of Pennsylvania’s Senators have been 
mentioned above. Both Bigler and Cameron voted consist- 
ently. Mr. Bigler was influenced largely by the position of 
President Buchanan and served as the administration 
mouth-piece during the debate. 

The opposition papers in Pittsburg and Philadelphia 
accuse Mr. Bigler of duplicity in regard to his stand on the 
Bill. (94) This fact cannot be substantiated. He always 
opposed the postponement of the Bill and endeavored in all 
ways possible to have the Bill passed. 

His speeches and motions in the Senate also refute this 
charge. In his speech on June 20th his position was un- 
mistakable. He said in part: “I have hitherto said that I 
am willing to take up this question of tariff as a business 
question. I have long expressed a desire that it be taken 
out of the ordinary party scrambles. I may be mistaken, 
sir, but I have acted in the firm belief that it is necessary as 
a measure of revenue to increase the means of the govern- 
ment. I am for a readjustment of the tariff.” (95) 

The Republican dailies were compelled to give him some 
recognition for his part played in the debate. In an edi- 
torial, the Chronicle stated that, “Mr. Bigler is doing all he 
can to push the Bill to a successful conclusion.” (96) The 
Chronicle also reported that Senators Bigler and Cameron 
spent several hours with Representative Morrill endeavor- 
ing to devise means of passing the Tariff Bill. (97) 

Mr. Cameron, the Republican Senator, also exerted 
much influence for the Bill, voting consistently and using 
his great ability as a lobbyist to have the measure passed. 
He always emphasized the importance of protection to the 
welfare of industry. In one of his remarks he gave a very 
graphic statement of the importance of the Tariff in Penn- 
sylvania. He stated; “To Pennsylvania this is the great 
question of the day, it is our nigger.” (98) 

In another address, Mr. Cameron showed the gain in 
specie during the years of protective tariff and the conse- 
quent loss under the free-trade policy. He urged protection 
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and traced financial depressions to free-trade legislation. (99) 

Several conclusions can be drawn from the discussion 
of the relations of Western Pennsylvania’s Congressmen to 
the Morrill Bill. None of the Representatives took a promi- 
nent part in the debate, but the fact that the delegation was 
unanmous shows the importance of protection in Pennsyl- 
vania. When it is remembered that the tariff question was 
at this time a strict party issue the stand of Pennsylvania’s 
Democratic Representatives and Senator takes on added 
significance. 

It is very interesting to follow the editorials in the four 
leading Pittsburgh papers as they note the progress of the 
Bill. The comment below is arranged chronologically with 
reference to the facts as they have been discussed above in 
the history of the Bill. 

The Daily Post, the Democratic organ in Pittsburgh, 
showed the adherence of Pennsylvania Democracy to the 
Bill during the debate in the House in numerous editorials. 
In the early days of the debate the Post stated that, “the 
Bill appears to suit the people of Pennsylvania, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans will stand by the Bill.” (100) It fur- 
ther claimed that the Democracy of Pennsylvania were “as 
sound on the tariff question as ever the Republicans were.” 
(101) 

On the other hand the Gazette, the Republican organ, 
continually called attention to the fact that, “the Democratic 
party as represented in Congress has put itself on record 
as against a tariff so framed as to afford incidental protec- 
tion to suffering American industry.” (102) The filibuster- 
ing of the Democrats during the last days of the debate 
was condemned as the unmanly way in which “The minority 
in the House may entirely prevent the passage of the Bill 
during the present session.” (103) The Gazette also spoke 
of the possible advantage the non-settlement of the tariff 
question would be to the Republicans in the coming election 
but “prefers the interest of the Commonwealth and would 
gladly see the question removed from politics by the passage 
of the Bill.” (104) 

When the Bill was finally passed on May 11th all papers 
united in praising the action. The Chronicle rejoiced “to 
learn that the protective measure has passed the House by 
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a large majority____Sufficient glory for one day.” (105) 
The Post proclaimed the passage in as favorable a tone and 
commended the measure as one which “affords additional 
protection and will be of great benefit to Pennsylvania.” 
(106) 

The Gazette, on July 9th, charged Senator Bigler with 
duplicity in regard to the Bill. In a long editorial, in which 
the New York Tribune was quoted freely, it revealed a 
scheme in which the Democratic Senator was to propose 
another Bill, protective to the extreme, which was bound 
to be defeated in the Senate but which would aid the De- 
mocratic cause in Pennsylvania. The Gazette referred to 
Bigler as “the dirty tool with which the Senate desires to 
defeat the Morrill Bill.” (107) The Pittsburgh Dispatch 
confirmed the plot, quoting the Philadelphia Inquirer. (108) 
The scheme was not carried out, as has been proven by 
Bigler’s record discussed above. The Gazette later referred 
to Bigler’s stand but does so in a minimizing tone stating 
that “the feeble voice of Bigler alone of all the Democratic 
Senators has been raised in behalf of protection, but no one 
heeds what he says, not even in his own party.” (109) 

All papers regretted the postponement of the Bill. The 
Post sought to exonerate its party by stating that “the fail- 
ure has not occurred thru the negligence of Pennsylvania 
Democrats.” (110) The Gazette, on the other hand, stated 
that the Bill was shelved “because Democracy and Slavery 
are inseparably welded and the control of the one must al- 
ways be turned to promoting the interest of the other. 
Free labor can find protection only by over-turning the pro- 
slavery Democracy and the solution of the tariff question 
is therefore happily hastened by the dissolution of the De- 
mocratic party.” (111) 

The Chronicle, upon the adjournment of Congress, sum- 
marized the work accomplished. “Congress adjourned yester- 
day. We have no tariff, no homestead law, no Pacific Rail- 
road, no abolishment of polygamy, no mileage retrench- 
ment. Go home now and be good boys. School is over.” 
(112) 

When Congress adjourned in December the election was 
over and we find no comment of importance on the Bill. 
These quotations however emphasize three facts; first,— 
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the prominent position of the tariff in the state; second,— 
the unanimity of the state on the issue; and third,—the 
tendency of the rival parties to assert theirs to be the better 
tariff party. 

The Pittsburgh papers were also unanimous in uphold- 
ing the various features of the Bill. All papers concurred 
in the change from ad valorem to specific duties. The Post 
stated: “An ad valorem tariff protects where protection is 
least needed. (113) The Post has always lent its support 
to such a tariff of specific duties as Pennsylvania needs.” 
(114) The Chronicle held an ad valorem tariff “to be a 
sliding scale in the wrong direction; it protects when protec- 
tion is least needed and refuses to protect when the manu- 
facturer is in danger.” (115) The Dispatch, in emphasizing 
the protective element of specific rates, stated that, “the 
lower the price sunk the higher would be the rate percent 
granted by specific duties.” (116) 

The Post was the only paper, which, tho strongly for 
protection, feared a cessation of Southern trade and caution- 
ed that continued agitation of protection might cause such 
a cessation. In the editorial in the issue for April 19th 
it make this statement: “Our iron, plows, wagons, stoves, 
glass, manufactured cotton fabrics, steamboats, and a great 
variety of products, to say nothing of coal seek a market 
in the South in immense quantities. Is there no danger that 
the course which the Republican politicians and the news- 
papers of Allegheny County are pursuing will, if persisted 
in, seriously damage the interests of the country?” (117) 

From these quotations we must conclude that the 
Morrill Bill was upheld in its entirety by all parties and 
that public opinion was unanimous, though in some cases 
more conservative than in others. 

Demonstrations and meetings showed the public opin- 
ion of the section. Pittsburgh, the center of protection 
agitation, could not let such a great victory as that of May 
11th, when the Morrill Bill passed the House, go without 
some fitting celebration. The Chronicle of the 11th report- 
ed that the “Republicans intend to honor the passage of the 
popular measure by firing from Boyd’s hill one hundred 
and five rounds, the number of ayes for the Bill.” (118) 
In advertising the celebration it advised that they load the 
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big gun “up to the muzzle and stand away from the touch 
hole. Let our hills of coal reverberate the sound which 
proclaims them disenthralled and brought into the glorious 
service.” (119) 

A meeting of the Board of Trade was held on the 30th 
of May for the purpose of taking some action in relation 
to the Morrill Tariff Bill. A committee of five was appoint- 
ed to draft a memorial and resolutions on the subject. (120) 

The resolutions which were presented and unanimously 
passed give the opinions of the section so well that it seems 
pertinent to give them in full. 


“What we ask for, our Representatives and Senators, in 
Congress, is for an enactment of such a tariff law as will give 
the largest possible protection to our interests. This we think 
the bill passed by the House of Representatives and now before 
the Senate will do. As the Representatives of a great working 
community, we therefore ask that it become a law. 

In our opinion this bill sufficiently guards against the evils 
which a fluctuation in price and unfair invoices produce under 
the ad valorum system. From experience of the past ad valorum 
duties were not consistent with the steadiness which protective 
industry imperatively demands. Constant fluctuations make it 
unsafe to invest capital in large amounts in manufacturing 
business. The man who builds a furnace, a rolling mill, a cotton 
or woolen factory might almost as well be a tenant at will of 
his establishment as to be subject to the ups and downs of a 
constantly fluctuating tariff. We want responsible protection 
and we want certainty. 

Specific duties such as are proposed in the bill now before 
the Senate stand steadily in the defense of our industrial pros- 
perity. The passage of the bill would give us confidence. All 
the experience of the past has proven that under tariffs devised 
to promote the interests of labor and supply the wants of 
government, those creating specific duties are the most adequate 
and reliable.” (121) 

That this opinion was unanimous not only in the west- 
ern part of Pennsylvania but in the whole state is shown 
by the resolutions passed at a meeting of the Iron Manu- 
facturers at Philadelphia. They resolved: “First,—that 


the meeting approve the Morrill Bill; second,—that the part 
of the bill referring to iron is fair; third,—that this bill will 
allow American manufacturers to compete with foreigners.” 
(122) 

On September 26th, in a political demonstration, the 
importance of the tariff issue in the election was stressed 
by the number of banners favoring protection. The Chronicle 
reported the demonstration: “ The Pittsburgh Steel Works 
had a large force out.... In the second wagon was a banner 
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on which was represented a rolling mill in ruins as the re- 
sult of free trade and on the other an establishment in a 
flourishing state as we would have had we protection. The 
Soho Works had out over thirty workmen in two wagons 
and bore the banner, ‘We will have protection.’ Mitchell, 
Herron & Co. had a banner with the motto ‘American In- 
dustry must be protected.’” (123) 


The County Conventions of January 1860 further show 
the unique position of the tariff issue. As both parties up- 
held protection it could not be, strictly speaking, an issue. 
Each party however attempted by resolutions and addresses 
to show that they had done more for the tariff than their 
opponents had done and that their party was the true pro- 
tective party. 


The Allegheny County Conventions were held in Jan- 
uary 1860. The 11th resolution passed by the Republicans 
on January 5th read as follows: 

“11. Resolved that we regard protection to our home in- 
dustries as one of the cardinal purposes of the national govern. 
ment and that specific duties upon certain articles can alone 
insure honest execution of the law”. (124) 

In the resolution passed by the Democratic Convention 
held January 25th we find the subtle charge that the Re- 
publicans were not consistent in their tariff stands. 

The resolution read: 

“Resolved that we are in favor of an econominal administra- 
tion of General and State government and of encouraging 
domestic manufactures by a repeal of the Republican Tariff of 
1857 and a restoration of the Democratic Tariff, modified by 
the substitution of specific for ad valorum duties as recommend- 
ed by President Buchanan.” (125) 

These resolutions show that each party endeavored to 
make the most out of their respective cases. The tariff 
question occupies the same unique position in the state 
elections. Both State Conventions passed tariff resolutions, 
both candidates for governor made tariff speeches and both 
went to Washington to endeavor to have the Morrill Bill 
passed. 

The Republican State Convention met in Harrisburg 
on February 22nd and nominated Andrew Curtin for govern- 
or. Their stand for protection was unmistakable and is 
shown by the following resolution: 
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“Resolved that in the enactment of revenue laws by the 
general government, fair and adequate protection should be 
systematically afforded to industry of all classes of citizens.” 
(126) 

The Democrats in their convention at Reading, March 


21, nominated Henry Foster of Greensburg for governor and 
passed a strict protectionist resolution: 


“Resolved, that the convictions of the Democratic party of 
Pennsylvania remain unshaken in the wisdom of adequate pro- 
tection to the coal, wool and great productions of the country. 
The views of Mr. Buchanan on the subject of specific duties are 
approved. Our Representatives in Congress are desired to pro- 
duce such modification of the law as the unwise legislation of 
the Republicans in 1857 renders necessary to the prosperity of 
the industrial interests of Pennsylvania.” (127) f 
The Democrats were on the defensive, their record was 


against them and they must find some means of equaliza- 
tion. This they found in the alleged support of the Re- 
publicans for the Tariff of 1857. 

The importance of the state election in Pennsylvania 
in its relation to the national election in November could 
hardly be overestimated. Pennsylvania had been a Demo- 
cratic state but due to the importance of the tariff question 
it was doubtful in this election. The gubernatorial returns 
would show to a large extent the trend of opinion and aid 
in the prediction of the result in November. 

Both candidates for governor supported the Morrill 
Bill and made protective addresses during the campaign. Mr. 
Curtin, the Republican nominee, put forth prominently in 
his campaign speeches the importance of the protective tariff 
and argued strongly that it would be adopted by the Re- 
publicans but certainly not by the Democrats. (128) 

Foster and Curtin both went to Washington when the 
Morrill Bill was being debated and used their influence in 
urging that the measure be passed. (129) Mr. Foster met 
with some of the Southern Democrat Senators in behalf of 
the Bill. (130) 

The Post used the activity of Foster in regard to the 
Morrill Bill as a leading campaign cry. An editorial made 
the bold claim that, “it was mainly thru his efforts in con- 
junction with some of the active and prominent Democrats 
of the House that the bill in question passed that body.” 
(131) It also claimed the Republicans were “unable thus 
far to show that Mr. Curtin has rendered any important 
service in this particular.” (132) 
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The Gazette, on the other hand, headed its editorials 
with these words: “Do you want a Protective Tariff, vote 
for Curtin. Vote for Curtin if you wish to vote on the side 
of free-labor, if you wish to support American Industry. A 
vote for Foster is a vote for free-trade. Curtin is for Pro- 
tection.” (133) 

Curtin won a decisive victory with a majority of 32,- 
000, largely due James G. Blaine says: “to his able and per- 
suasive presentation of the tariff question and to his effect- 
ive appeals to the laboring men in the coal and iron section 
of the state. Governor Curtin gave a far greater propor- 
tion of his time to the tariff and financial issues than to all 
others combined because a majority of her voters believed 
that the Democratic party tended to free-trade and that the 
Republican party would espouse and maintain the cause of 
protection.” (134) 


All writers concur that this state victory for the Re- 
publicans assured the election of Lincoln in November. (135) 
This state election clearly demonstrated the strong hold 
the principle of protection had upon the affections of the 
people. 

Tariff was bound to play an important part in the na- 
tional election in Pennsylvania. It was a minor issue in all 
other states. (136) Naturally there was no mention of it 
in either platform of the two branches of the Democracy. 
There had been an attempt by the Pennsylvania Democrats 
to introduce such a plank into the Charleston Platform. (137) 
Copies of the Resolutions passed at the State Convention at 
Reading were presented to the Convention. (138a.) These 
resolutions were not acted upon as the Charleston Conven- 
tion soon disbanded. There was no reference to the tariff 
in the platforms which were later passed by the two branch- 
es of the Democracy, both upholding the Cincinatti free- 
trade plank. (138b.) 


The Republican Convention held in Chicago, impelled 
by the trend of public opinion in Pennsylvania, saw the need 
of recognizing the principle of protection. (139) This re- 
eognition was not without opposition. Horace Greeley, a 
pronounced protectionist, opposed such a plank on _ the 
ground that the greater the number of issues the greater 
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would be the tendency to divide on the smaller issues and 
the harder to unite on the prime issue. (140) 

The great leaders of the Republican party, Lincoln, 
Chase, and Seward were opposed to taking up the tariff at 
this time. (14la) Only a few days before he was nomin- 
ated Mr. Lincoln wrote to a correspondant: “The tariff 
question ought not to be agitated at this time.” (141b.) 
This stand had been taken before by Mr. Lincoln, as evi- 
denced by a letter to Edward Wallace in which he wrote: 
“still it is my opinion that a revival of the question will not 
advance the cause itself or the man who requires it.” (142) 
Seward and Chase opposed the tariff on grounds similar 
to Greeley. 

The Republicans, however, succeeded in placing in the 
platform the 12th resolution which was lauded by the Re- 
publicans as a protectionist plank and criticised by the De- 
mocrats as neither clear-cut nor with definite meaning. The 
resolution which was largely responsible for the Republican 
majority in Pennsylvania read: (143) 

“Resolved. 12th. That while providing for the support 
of the general government by duties upon imposts such ad- 
justment should be made as to encourage the development 
of the industrial interests of the whole country.” 

The importance of this plank may be over-emphasized 
but many of the authorities of financial and politica] history 
trace to it the election of Lincoln in November. (144) Mr. 
Blaine says in his Twenty Years, “It was to this recognition 
that Mr. Lincoln in the end owed his election.” (145) 

It was only natural that Pennsylvania with its great 
economic resources should stress those problems which, in 
the opinion of her citizens, vitally affected the advance and 
growth of their industrial system, and that the tariff rather 
than the extension of slavery should be the true issue in 
Pennsylvania. 

The Democrats had been loosing ground in the Key- 
stone state since the Panic of 1857. This depression occurr- 
ed with a tariff of Democratic choice, a Democratic Presi- 
dent, a Democratic Congress and every department of gov- 
ernment under Democratic control. (146) Naturally since 
Pennsylvanians had been seriously affected by the Panic of 
1857 these facts did much to weaken the Democratic cause. 
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Protection had been a prime issue in Pennsylvania in 
preceding elections. To show the weakness of other issues 
the state election of 1856 might be quoted. In this election 
David Wilmot, a strong anti-slavery man was defeated by 
Packer, who upheld protection. (147) Disassociated from 
the question of protection, opposition to slavery extension 
was a weak issue and the Republicans insured success when 
they identified hostility to slave labor with the protected 
labor of Pennsylvania. (148) 

The campaign arguments in Pennsylvania centered on 
four controversial questions. First, which party is the 
better tariff party in Pennsylvania? Second, Is the tariff 
plank in the Chicago Platform sincere? Third, Are the Re- 
publican candidates protectionists? Fourth, Is protection 
advantageous at this time? 

In regard to the first controversial point the Democrats 
placed much emphasis on the Tariff of 1857 which they 
styled a Republican Tariff and held was the cause of the 
Panic of 1857. The Post in its editorials gave much argu- 
ment and more statistics to prove conclusively that the Re- 
publicans had supported measures contrary to protective 
ideals. (149) The Post also claimed for the Pennsylvania 
Democrats a more active stand for the Morrill Bill than the 
Republicans. (150) The Gazette replied to these arguments 
by referring to the “unanimity with which the Republicans 
in Congress had supported the Morrill Bill.” (151) They 
also traced the history of protection and the frequency with 
which protective measures had been defeated by Southern 
votes and influence was made much of. They also referred 
to the 12th plank of the Chicago Convention and pointed out 
that “protection to the principle interests of our country is 
one of the cardinal doctrines of their creed.” (152) 

The question of the sincerity of the tariff plank was 
perhaps the strongest point of the opposition. We have 
noticed in the wording of the plank a certain vague indefi- 
niteness. The Post said concerning the plank: “Take for 
instance the 12th resolution of the Republican platform, 
which professes to pledge the Republican party to a 
protective tariff—do we find its terms beyond inquivoca- 
tion or cavil?” (153) In another issue the same paper made 
the statement that: “there is no reason to doubt that the 
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tariff resolution introduced into the Chicago platform was 
introduced to conciliate the protectionists of Pennsylvania 
while it was so worded as to give no offense to the free- 
trade Republicans of New York and elsewhere.” (154) The 
Republicans in turn disclaimed all these charges and alluded 
‘to the 12th resolution as a recognition of the “great principle 
of protection of the industrial interests of the nation and a 
demand for an honest and economical administration of 
government.” (155) 

The question of the tariff policies of the Republican 
nominees caused much attention. The Pennsylvanian 
quoted by the Washington (Pa.) Review stated: “Lincoln 
is claimed to be a friend of protection. Hamlin is the special 
«champion of free-trade.” (156) This was a strong point for 
the opposition, as Hamlin, the Republican nominee for vice- 
president, had supported free-trade. The Hollidaysburg 
Standard, in an editorial entitled: “Are the Republicans 
sincere?” (157) showed the discrepancies of the Republicans 
on the tariff question in various parts of the country. “The 
supporters of Lincoln in this quarter profess a rigid senti- 
ment in favor of protection, and disclaim loudly for the pas- 
sage of the tariff bill which the House of Representatives 
have been considering. The New York Evening Post and 
the journals of Maine (Hamlin’s state) and everywhere down 
east denounce the bill as the odious tariff act and call for its 
unconditional defeat” (157) The Pittsburgh Post referred to 
the free-trade attitude of Hamlin and the New York Post. 
(158) According to a letter from the Democratic Candidate 
for governor of the state of Maine, Hamlin, in a desire to 
conciliate the manufacturers in Pennsylvania, insisted upon 
protection and made speeches in its behalf. (159) This is 
hailed by the Democracy as another evidence of Republican 
hypocracy. 

The Republicans in rebuttal of course referred to Mr. 
Lincoln as an advocate of protection. “On one important 
point,” the Philadelphia Bulletin wrote, “Mr. Lincoin has 
a record which will tell in his favor in Pennsylvania. Here 
after all, the Tariff is the vital question. All parties are 
for the Union and the Constitution, so there can be no issue 
there. But all parties are not for protection of American 
industry. The Democrats ignore it.... Mr. Bell -has been 
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a tariff man, but as he has no platform and as he relies 
mostly on the Southern states for support he will have to 
conform to a considerable degree to Southern policy which 
favors free-trade. Mr. Lincoln is a tariff man on a tariff 
platform.” (160) This statement, tho a partisan one, is 
backed up by facts and is correct in regard to the principles 
of the various candidates on the tariff question in 1860. 


The fourth question which was debated in the cam- 
paign was the advisability of tariff agitation and revision 
at that time. The Democrats counselled moderation. They 
knew that they must uphold the tariff but they attempted 
to show that the interests of Pennsylvania would be injured 
if too stringent a campaign for protection was undertaken. 
Conservatism was urged by the Post. “The trade of Penn- 
sylvania with the South is large. The attitude of Republi- 
can papers is deleterious and will deflect trade of the South 
to other sources. We must be conservative and the Demo- 
cratic party is now the conservative party.” (161) In another 
editorial the Post stated: “it is time for the conservative 
men among merchants and business men to look matters 
fairly in the face and ask themselves the question: ‘Are not 
the rabid politicians of the Republican party destroying our 
interests?’” (162) The Democrats also made much of the 
fact that the bank and tariff were dead issues and no longer 
the leading political questions of the day and were therefore 
receiving undue consideration from the opposition. (163) 


The Republicans in reply to these arguments stressed 
the importance of industry and the aid of protection in the 
advancement of manufacturers. In Allegheny and Wash- 
ington counties enthusiastic Republican meetings were held 
and the tariff always occupied an important place in the 
discussion. The Washington County Convention, meeting on 
June 17th, resolved that, “the declaration of the principles 
of protection for the whole country be upheld.” (164) At 
the second meeting of the Central Republican Campaign 
Club of Washington the tariff was alluded to and the Pre- 
sident of the Club in lengthy remarks showed the import- 
ance and necessity of judicious protection. (165) These in- 
cidents while of minor and local importance show the influ- 
ence of the tariff issue in the campaign. 
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The result was as predicted by the state election—Penn- 
sylvania gave to Lincoln a majority of nearly 300,000. “This 
is a result unprecedented in political history of the state 
and shows the unanimity which prevails among the people 
in favor of Free Territory, Free Labor and Protection to 
Home Industry.” (166) 

While no mention of the tariff as a grievance or cause 
of secession was made in South Carolina’s ordinance (167) 
nevertheless the action of Pennsylvania and its ardent sup- 
port for the principle undoubtedly had some influence. 

The evidence given above will show that while the 
Morrill Act was not a success as a financial measure, not 
yielding sufficient revenue for the war emergency, its in- 
fluence was far-reaching. The Republican agitation for 
protective tariff proved to be the great attraction for Penn- 
sylvania voters. This fact shows that at least in some lo- 
calities economic considerations overshadowed the great 
question of the extension of slavery. 

The importance of the vote of Pennsylvania in the 
election of 1860 and the unique position of the tariff quest- 
ion in the state and the subordination of all other questions 
to it cannot be overlooked. 

The tariff was paramount. Both parties upholding pro- 
tection made it in reality no issue. Since the national 
parties were not in accord on the subject it was necessary 
for the Democrats to take the defensive in an endeavor to 
satisfy a constituency which favored protection with a na- 
tional platform which entirely ignored it. The campaign 
arguments show that both parties were consistent, althe 
the Democrats were naturally the more conservative. 

The importance of the Morrill Act, therefore, lies in 
the fact that it showed the Republicans to be the supporters 
of protection. The Act coupled with the resolution in the 
Chicago Platform which upheld protection was the balance 
which decided the election of 1860 in favor of the Republic- 
ans. 


I. F. Boughter 
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NOTE BOOK OF COLONEL GEORGE MORGAN 
(Manuscript Department Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania) 
The book contains the following 
written by Colonel Morgan 

The Delaware Chiefs in Council at my House near Prince- 

ton May 12th, 1779, addrefs’d me as follows— 
Brother Taimenend, 

We have now gone through most of the great Work we came upon, 
but one thing remains, which we expect you will be pleased with & 
not contradict us in. 

The Delaware Nation have experienced great Advantages 
from your wise Councils, & from your Truth, & Justice, in repre- 
senting their real Sentiments & Disposition to ye Congrefs of the 
United Stntes. You have at all times studied the good of our Nation 
& done all in your Power to promote the Happinefs of our Women 
& Children, & of Our Posterity. 

You have now entertained a considerable number of Us in your 
own Family for some time; & you have kindly undertaken the Care 
of some our Children, who we have brought here, to be educated—We 
see your own Children & we look on theme with Pleasure as on our 
own—For these Considerations, & in Order to show our Love for 
you, & for your Family we now give to you a Tract of Land in our 
Country that you may call your own, & which you & your children 
may pofsefs & enjoy forever— 

The Delaware Nation give you this land, Brother Taimenend to 
show their Love for you & your Children—We will now describe it— 
It begins at the Mouth of the Run opposite the Foot of Montours 
Island—(we mean the lower End of the Island,) & extending down the 
River Ohio, to the Run next to Logs Town;—bounded by the said two 
Runs & the River Ohio & extending back from the River Ohio to the 
tops of the h‘ghest Hi'ls—being, we suppose ahout three Miles in 
general in a ¢irect Line from the River to the Teps of the said Hills— 
And about six Miles from Run to Run— 

This Tract contains the whole of the Schwickley Bottom, which 
is very good Land, & we desire that you and your Children may accept 
& Pofsefs it forever. 

The Chiefs & Counsellors present on this Occasion were 

1 Hey lev laymont. or Hillbush 2 

4th 5th 6th 

7th 8th 10th 
Hey ley leymont, was the Sneaker—repeated hy 'srael or straight Arm. 

Interpreted by Jos: Nicholson. 
Heckewelder says that when Colonel George Morgan, of Princeton, 
visited the Western Indians, by order of Congress, in 1776, he was 
so beloved for his goodness, that the Delawares conferred upon 
him the name of their venerated chief, Tamene, Taimenend, or 

St. Tammany. Colonel Morgan brought back to the whites such 

glowing accounts of the qualities of that ancient chief, that in 

the Revolutionary war he was dubbed a saint, and his name was 

placed on some calendars. He was called by politicians, St Tam- 

many, and established as the patron sairt of republican America. 
Librarian. 








